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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


An Outstanding National University 


Located at the Capital of the Nation, with an Educational I'lant 
of 44 acres. Modern, scientific and general equipment. A Plant | 
worth approximately $3,000,000. A Faculty of 176 members. 
United States with College- A Student Body of approximately 2400, from 36 different 
ail aE and states and 14 foreign countries. Generally acknowledged to be 
wames am ae the outstanding National University of tne Colored People of 
leaders through its courses America. 
in the ARTS, SCIENCES, Students may enter for Collegiate Work at the beginning 
SOCIOLOGY, EDUCA- of any Quarter 
TION, ECONOMICS; its REGISTRATION PERIODS 
Schools of Music, Applied Autumn Quarter—September 30—October 1 and 2, 1929 
| Science, Medicine, Dentis- Winter Quarter—January 2, 3, 1930 
‘try. Pharmacy, Religion Spring Quarter—March 20, 21, 1930 
and Law. HOWARD’S NEEDS 
$130 per year to cover incidental fees, etc. (tuition) of a stu- 
Mordecai W. Johnson dent for a year. $2,600 for Permanent Scholarships. An En- 
President dowment Fund of at least $5,000,000. An Administration build- 
ing, $125,000 to $150,000. A Dormitory for Young Men, 
Emmett J. Scott $150,000. A building for the College of Education, $150,000. 
Sccretary-Treasurer en for Current Experses in any amount, however 
; small. 


Purpose 


To provide the Twelve Mil- 
lion Colored people of the 


VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


le rated as a class A college by the State Boards of 
Education in Virginia and North Carolina. 
In addition to the general college curriculum, work 
ia offered in the following departments: 
Theological Law 
Teachers College Commercial 
Pre-Medical 


For additional infermation address the President. 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


ATLANTA, GA. 
College, Academy, Divinity School 


An institution famous within recent years for ite 
emphasis of all sides vf manly development—the 
only institution in the far South devoted solely to 
the education of Negro young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by the greatest 
oorthern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A, 
athletics, all live features. 


For information address 


JOUN HOPE, President 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


College Courses 


Senior and Junior and Sophomore 
Colelge Courses 


For information address 


The President 


Hartshorn Memorial College 


Richmond, Virginia 
NOW—An Academy 
Eventually—A College for the Separate 
Education of Young Women. 

This institution which has been set apart for the 
separate education of young women ever since its 
founding in 1883, will, in the immediate future, 
devote every energy upon grade, and, especially, 
academic work only, since college work has been 
discontinued for the present. It is an accredited high 
school by the State of Virginia, and offers two 
courses: a General Course and a College Preparatory 
Course which will admit to any college. 

Hartshorn offers, besides its pure scholastic cur- 
riculum, a home influence where the development of 
Christian character is the fundamental purpose. 

Send for a catalogue to the President. 
MRS. HARRIETT I. TALCOTT, President 
Richmond, Va. 


Please mention Oprortunity, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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St. Augustine’s College 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Founded 1867 


Conducted under auspices of the Episcopat Church 


A four-year College Course is now being offered, 
including Pre-Medical and Teacher Training 
features. 

College Department, Training 
School for Nurses, and Schoo] for Religious. and 
Social Workers are connected with the College. 

Thorough training, healthy environment, Christian 
influences. 

For Catalog and information write The Regis‘rar, 

ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE, Raleigh, N. C. 


Downingtown Industrial School 


Downingtown, Chester Co., Penna. 


OPPORTUNITY for 
TRADE TRAINING for 
BOYS AND GIRLS OVER THIRTEEN 


in 
Automechanics, Carpentry, Commercial Work 
Home Economics, Ironwork, and Welding 
under 
COLLEGE TRAINED TEACHERS 


J. H. N. WARING, Jr., Principal 
DOWNINGTOWN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
Downingtown, Penna. 


First public appearance in | 


New York since last 
triumphant tour 
of Europe 


FISK JUBILEE 
SINGERS 


Concert at 


JOHN GOLDEN THEATRE 


58th Street and 7th Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Sun. Eve., December 15 


at 8:30 


Tickets $2.50, $2, $1.50, $.75 
on sale at Box Office 
and 
MANAGEMENT: JEAN WISWELL 
250 West 57th Street, New York City 
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FLORIDA A. & M. COLLEGE 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


Thorough Courses 
Literary, Technical and Industrial 


Well Prepared Teaching Force 
Graduates in Demand and Immediately placed 


WE INVITE INSPECTION 


J. R. E. LEE, President. 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


SCHOO; OPENS 
For Freshmen, Sept. 16, For Others, Sept. 18 


For Information Address: THE DEAN 


Where are you going to send your children to 
school next fall? 
THE LAURINBURG N. & I. INSTITUTE 
LAURINBURG, N. C. 


Offers exceptional opportunities to worthy and am- 
bitious young men and women to enter the 23rd of 
September and learn a trade while getting an edu- 
cation. A faculty of twenty-six is employed, and it 
represents some of the best schools of the country. 
Last term the enrollment was 700. 1 school is 
located just a quarter of a mile from t... depot and 
sets on a hill, on the edge of town, away from the 
noise and turmoil of the city and is an ideal location 
for study and recreation. Write now for catalogue 
and further information. 
E. M. McDUFFIE, Principal 
HAMILTON H. JOHNSON, Treasurer 

Phone No. 67 


FOR SALE 
A Big Bargain in Books 


Bhony and $3.00 
The Ballad of The Brown Girl By Countee 
2.00 
Cloth Bound Copy of the Negro Year Book 1.50 
SALE PRICE ONLY $3.50 
Upon receipt of check or money order for $3.50 
the three books will be mailed to you post-paid 
anywhere in the United States. Twenty-five 
cents extra should be added for foreign postage. 
FILL IN THE FOLLOWING BLANK 
AND MAIL IT TODAY! 


al 


OPPOLTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life, 
17 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

The enclosed check—money-order is for a 
copy each of Ebony and Topaz; The Ballad of 
The Brown Girl and The wegro Year Book 
to be mailed to 
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GIVE A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO | 


OPPORTUNITY FOR CHRISTMAS 


And let us send you Opportunity’s Christmas gift—a copy of 


An Anthology of American Negro Literature 


TED BY Y. F. CALVERTON 


EDI 


OF 
AN ANTHOLOGY 
AMERICAN NEGRO 
EITERATURE 


presencsa striking pit 


Edited by V. F. CALVERTON 
With an Introduction by the Editor 


A comprehensive anthology that presents a striking picture of the intellectual develop- 
ment of the American Negro. The volume contains short stories, significant excerpts from 
novels. essays, spirituals, poetry, and blues, and includes contributions by Booker T. Washing- 
ton, Walter White, Claude McKay, Jean Toomer, Eric Walrond, Countee Cullen, and many 
others. 


This book is one of the very recent additions to the Modern Library, a famous series of 
books. The volume is attractively bound in cloth and comes in four bright colors—green, blue, 
red or brown. 


OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life, 
17 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
Check 
Enclosed find Money Order for $1.50. Send OPPORTUNITY with gift card for one 
year to: 


Name 
Address 

Send a copy of An Anthology of American Negro Literature to: 
Name 


Address 
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NDER “Correspondence” Opportunity pub- 
lishes a letter from William Green, President 
of the American Federation of Labor. It is a 
revealing document in that it 
President of places the seal of authority on the 
The A. F. of methods and practices which the 
L. Replies editorial, “The A. F. of L. and the 
Negro,” condemned in the Novem- 
ber issue. Mr, Green, strange to say, does not 
deny the statements made in that editorial; he 
merely questions the propriety of a Negro maga- 
zine assuming a critical attitude toward the A. 
F. of L. In his letter the President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor draws an analogy be- 
tween the church and his organization. To say 
the least the comparison is unfortunate. For the 
church does not pursue a laissez-faire policy; it 
does not wait until its candidates are ready, as Mr. 
Green infers is the policy of the A. F. of L. The 
church makes its candidates ready. It seeks them 
out, petitions, urges, pleads, cajoles, threatens; it 
goes into the far places where dwelleth the heathen 
and by every means of persuasion seeks to lure 
them under its enfolding- mantle. 


“As to craft unionism and craft psychology, the 
editortal stated: “there will be little hope for the 
black worker as long as it (the A. F. of L.) is 
the so-called aristocracy of labor, as long as it 
remains structurally a craft organization.” That 
there are some industrial unions in the A. F. of L. 
no one need affirm, but that the guiding spirit of 
the A. F. of L. has been that of the skilled crafts- 
men even Mr. Green would not have the hardihood 
to deny. Jurisdictional disputes occasioned by 
craft rivalry and craft intrigue throttled the at- 
tempted organization of the automobile workers, 
emasculated the organization of the steel workers, 
and constricted the attempts to organize the pack- 
ing industry. 


The workers in the basic industries of America: 
in oil, in rubber, in steel, in automobiles, remain 
outside the A. F. of L. because the A. F. of L. 
refuses to make a pronouncement in favor of in- 
unionism, even when that type of 
indicated. And _ yet 


dustrial 
organization is clearly 


as early as 1915 Mr. Morrison, Secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor, stated: “The de- 
velopment of specialization has frittered away the 
skill of a mechanic in an all around sense.” It 
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would seem that a great labor organization, cog- 
nizant of the changes that are taking place in in- 
dustry, would make some pronouncement when 
its present methods have so signally failed. Labor 
statesmanship with vision certainly would not leave 
the organization of the workers in the basic in- 
dustries to the “bludgeoning of chance.” 

Among the unskilled in these basic industries 
are the majority of black workers, and they are 
unorganized because the A. F. of L. has been in- 
adequate to meet the challenge of the unskilled 
worker, because the A. F. of L. remains indifferent 
to the increasing mechanization and specialization 


of industry. 
One must indeed be an optimist to accept the 


statement of Mr. Green in relation to Negro work- 
ers with any degree of hope. The history of the 
dealings of the A. F. of L. with Negroes is not 
particularly inspiring. On at least two occasions 
Negro leaders have earnestly attempted to cooper- 
ate with the A. F .of L. in erder to bring about 
greater organization of black workers and greater 
tolerance on the part of white workers. One was 
sponsored in 1918 by the National Urban League 
and later in 1920 the attempt was renewed. An- 
other was sponsored by the N. A. A. C. P. only a 
few years ago. With what result? The American 
Federation of Labor replied to the first with gra- 
tuitous advice . To the second attempt on the part 
of the N. A. A. C. P., the answer has been silence. 

As to the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
the Federation can claim no credit for their or- 
ganization. And even Mr. Randolph’s presence on 
the platform on the last day of the convention is 
not equivalent to a program of intelligent and 
vigorous action for the organization of the black 
worker. Perhaps Mr. Green has such a program. 
The columns of Opportunity are open to him 
for its presentation, The Urban League has not 
deviated from its avowed endorsement of the prin- 
ciples of_collective bargaining. But the Urban 
League prefers deeds to words. 


N Baltimore the shouts and laughter of little 
children will soon be heard where death and 
suffering wrought havoc a few years ago. Un- 
sightly shacks which housed in- 

In Baltimore sidious disease and crime will 
soon be no more. The “lung 

block, ” which sent its hundreds of Negroes in- 
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fected with tuberculosis to untimely graves and 
was a source of infection for the whole city, will 
soon be demolished. In its place there will be a 
park and playground for those who formerly 
played in filthy streets exposed to degradation and 
early death. To the Baltimore Urban League must 
go no little credit for this achievement. In 1925 
R. Maurice Moss, Secretary of the Baltimore Urban 
League, and now Secretary-elect of the Pittsburgh 
Urban League, made a study of health conditions 
among Negroes. In this study he revealed the 
terrible conditions which existed in the so-called 
“lung block.” He presented these conditions to 
the health authorities and recommended the cor- 
rective steps which should be taken in order to 
safeguard the city from this menace to its health. 
Throughout the five years which have elapsed since 
the first study was made, the Urban League of 
Baltimore has never ceased to fight for the demoli- 
tion of the “lung block.” And now finally their 
efforts have achieved success. To some five years 
may seem a long time for the successful culmina- 
tion of an effort in community welfare. But to 
those familiar with the tortuous pathway of social 
reform the wonder is that even five years could 
witness such a notable accomplishment. 


N him there was compounded all that is fine and 
noble and true. A gentleman by birth, a scholar 
by nature, a humanitarian by choice. Gifted as 
few mortals may hope to be, he 
Moorfield placed all of his great talents on 
Story the altar of the oppressed; and 
whenever human rights were 
challenged his voice was heard. He feazed neither 
the power of the mighty nor the wrath of the mob. 
Amid the turmoil of an age that bows to Mammon, 
he served only God. 


LAVERY compelled the Negro to attempt 

the erection of a new family structure to con- 
form to the customs and traditions of an alien 
people and an alien world. Un- 
der normal conditions this would 
have been fraught with tremen- 
dous difficulties. How stupendous 
were these difficulties then under 
an economic regime, the perpetuation of which 
demanded almost the annihilation of family unity! 

The Negro emerged from slavery weighted with 
the handicap of a disintegrated family life. Broken 
families were the rule rather than the exception. 
And if broken families are responsible for many 
of the social ills which have their inception in 


The Negro 
Family 


DeceMBer, 19.9 


lack of restraint and lowered moral and physic .| 
resistance, as not a few sociologists aver, then 
is not necessary to seek in racial origin the caus:s 
of these social disabilities when they are present 
among Negroes. 

One of the major tasks of race relations is (o 
develop and to safeguard normal family lite 
among Negroes. The family must ultimately a:- 
sume a large part of the tasks which social agencies 
have performed in raising the level of Negro 
life. The American Association of Social Hygiene 
has recognized this and has made laudable prog- 
ress in its educational campaigns for the elimina- 
tion of social diseases by centering its efforts in 
educational institutions where are gathered the 
fathers and mothers of tomorrow. 

Studies of Negro family life become increasingly 
important when it is realized that the unit family 
offers the most effective medium for the dissemina- 


tion of ideas throughout the racial group. Family 
morale is an index of race morale. And all social 


problems, including those of health and housing, 
of recreation, of crime and juvenile delinquency, 
of racial adjustment, will be easier of solution in 
the ratio that the integrity of the family is pre- 
served. 


F there is lingering doubt as to progress in race 
relations in the South, the report of the Slater 
Fund, which began in 1912 to aid in the establish- 
ment of County Training Schools, 
The John F, should be able to dispel it com- 
Slater Fund _ pletely. 
In 1912 there were 4 schools, 
with 20 teachers and 77 pupils 
in high school grades, which received for salaries 
$3,344 from the public tax funds and from the 
Slater Board an additional $2,000, the average 
amount for salaries from public funds being $836. 
In the year 1928 there were 328 of these schools, 
with 2,379 teachers and 14,092 pupils in high 
school grades, which received $1,269,288 for sal- 
aries from public tax funds and $100,675 from 
the Slater Board, the average amount for salaries 
from public tax funds being $3,869. In other 
words in 1928, sixteen years after the Slater Fund 
began its stimulation of County Training Schools 
for Negroes, there were 82 times as many of these 
schools as in 1912; 119 times as many teachers; 
183 times as many pupils in high school grades; 
and 379 times as much money appropriated for 
salaries from public tax funds. 
In 1912, 62.5 per cent of the money expended 
for teachers’ salaries came from public tax funds 
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and 37.5 from the Slater Fund. In 1928 over 
9| per cent of the total amount expended ia sal- 
aries came from public tax funds and about 9 
per cent from the Slater Fund. In 1912 the aver- 
age salary was slightly in excess of $267 per year. 
In, 1928 the average salary was approximately 
$575 per year, an increase of over 100 per cent 
for the period. Notwithstanding this remarkable 
increase, the average amount for salaries from 
public tax funds per school was over four times 
as much in 1928 as in 1912. 
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The most significant fact in these imposing and 
almost incredible figures is the unmistakable evi- 
dence of steadily increasing assumption on the 
part of the administrators of public funds in the 
South of the responsibility for the education of 
Negro youth. It surely is a wise philanthropy 
which has been able to bring this about. Dr. J. 
H. Dillard and his associates of the John F. Slater 
Fund have rendered an accounting of their stew- 
ardship which in itself is a splendid tribute to 
their sagacity and vision. 


To A Dark Singer 


By Ropert Turner Foro 


I 


HE nightingale signs sweetly, so they say . . . 
For I have never heard 
That golden-throated bird 


Pour forth to silent stars her plaintive lay: 


Weep, Procne, weep for Itylus, thy son; 
Weep, Sister Swallow, let thy sighs, 

Filled with the anguish of a thousand woes, 
Rise in full volume to the skies 


Flee now the wrath of lustful Tereus, 

Who comes, a hawk, to tear amain 

The breasts of those sad sisters who e’er sing 
Eternal passion and eternal pain. 


But I have heard thee singing, and thy soul 
With wonder I have seen 
Wrapped in a golden sheen 
Of irridescent, tender melody 
Pour forth in plaintive rhapsody 
Sweet songs of infinite, eternal woe. 


Il. 


I marvel not that this should be, 

That you two sweetly sing, 
That songs of woe from tawny bird 
And black man’s lips should spring. 


God granted to some creatures boons 
Of plumage white and fair; 

To you, dark ones, he granted souls 
And melody’s sweet air. 
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News Content of Negro Newspapers 


By P. Bernarp Youne, Jr. 


T is possible to consider the news content of 
newspapers, and, in this particular instance, of 
Negro newspapers, from the perspective of the lay 
reader, the social scientist, or the professional 
journalist. A common attitude of the former is 
epitomized in the belief that “Yellowness marks it 
(the Negro paper), and is flouted as a badge of 
progress.” Social scientists find 


NEWSPAPER analysis may never be reduced ‘o 

an exact science, but any approach in that 
direction is certainly to be founded on a syste:n 
of standardized and accurate news categories. A 
thorough review of all previous investigation. 
which dealt, however, with white publication:, 
demonstrated the validity of analytical procedure 
as well as suggesting points of 
methodology. 


the urge to their interest in dis- 
covering whether the prepon- 
derance of stimuli received 
from them is anti-social or 
social. The practicing newspa- 
permen are probably harassed 


between giving their public of racial trends. 
Young, Jr., the writer of this ar- 
ticle, is the son of a prominent 
Negro editor. He is a graduate of 
Ohio State University. As a stu- 
dent he was the Managing Editor 
of the University daily, the Ohio 
State Daily Lantern, and a recipi- 


what it wants and what they 
think to be a properly balanced 
reading diet. 


The increased articulation 
about the Negro and things 
Negro, by him and others, has 
resulted in sporadic articles on 
the Negro press’ in several of 


its phases. They have been ent of the Sigma’ Delta Chi 


largely subjective. In regard to 
the question of the reading 


The rapid growth of the Negro 
newspapers and their tremendous 
influence on Negro thought must 
be reckoned with in any analysis 


scholarship award and key. 


It was found that any system 
of news categories must have 
general applicability; must al- 
low for comparisons between 
different papers of the same 
date, the same papers at dif- 
ferent times, and different pa- 
pers at different times: and 
must have maximum precision 
and minimum subjective ele- 
elements. Classification  pur- 
poses call for categories so de- 
fined that contents of newspa- 
pers can be readily placed and 
results of 1929 compared with 
results of 1959. 


Identifying the “what” of 
news stories, which every editor 


P. Bernard 


matter in them, there has been 
lacking almost entirely any 
methodical and objective process of analysis based 
upon systematic classification. 


One writer has pointed out how “The Negro press 
. is more influential today, upon the general 
public opinion, than ever before.” Another, Mr. 
Roy Wilkins, has described in Opportunity the 
critical claim that Negro newspapers “devote more 
space and attention to sensational matter, crime, 
for instance,” than to news of more salutary effects, 
when actually “it is extremely doubtful whether 
Negro papers print more crime and scandal than 
they do other kinds of news.” 


Violent attacks, either just or grossly far-fetched, 
cannot merely be resented or ignored by journal- 
ists. Their course should be investigation and 
changes—if necessary—for the good health of the 
profession, or concrete refutation of pseudo-criti- 
cal effusions. The present research, involving the 
reading, classification, measurement and analysis 
of 56 newspapers (eight regular issues of seven 
representative Negro newspapers), totaling 1,104 
pages, and 112,198 column inches of reading mat- 
ter, was undertaken on the basis of that principle. 
Justification for the study arises from the increas- 
ing recognition of the newspaper as a vital social 
factor, and from the fact that approximately 5,- 
000,000 people read the two hundred-odd Negro 
publications, and over a million and a half the 
seven included here. 


recognizes and puts into his 
lead and headlines, was the procedurv in classify- 
ing reading matter into minor, and then regroup- 
ing it into ten major “whats” or categories. 

The prime interest of this study lay in finding 
what proportion of column space of the newspapers 
under consideration, singly and combined, exclu- 
sive of advertising, over a given period, is devoted 
to various types of news. In keeping with this 
purpose, an eight weeks’ period of time, known 
from observation and preliminary survey, to be 
productive of normal “news breaks,” was picked. 
The column inch was used as the unit of measure- 
ment and the column inches measured to the near- 
est half inch. Headlines were measured also, be- 
cause they are an editorial criterion of a story’s 
importance and of the attention paid to the item 
by the public, and because so much reading is now 
headline-reading that to do otherwise would re- 
sult in an unsound analysis. 

Comprehension of these factors of classification 
makes clear the study the writer has made of the 
reading matter of The Washington Tribune, The 
Pittsburgh Courier, The Norfolk Journal and 
Guide, The Kansas City Call, The Chicago Defen- 
der, The Philadelphia Tribune, and The Baltimore 
Afro-American. 

The ten major headings under which this read- 
ing matter was assorted are: (1) Political, Ad- 
ministrative, and Civic News, (2) Economic News, 


(3) Cultural News, (4) Sensational News, (5) 
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Sport News, (6) Personal News (7) Opinion, (8) 
Human Interest Stories, (9) Magazine (feature) 
Material, and (10) Miscellaneous Matter. 

Since there were fifty or more subdivisions under 
these chief headings, space will be taken for brief 
explanations of all of them except the first, second, 
and fifth, which scarcely need any. Cultural News 
should not be taken to mean that the percentage 
of reading space devoted to this class is all that 
the papers run which is cultural or socially sig- 
nificant. Political, economic, sport, editorial, 
much of the magazine material, and perhaps some 
of the human interest stories certainly have a right- 
ful place under cultural. For reasons of strict 
classification they were given separate considera- 
tion. 

Cultural News contained specifically, for in- 
stance, items about education, books, theatres, 
science, discovery, religion, philanthropy, health, 
racial achievement, and positive racial contacts. 

Sensational News includes more than crime and 
criminal procedure:—accidents, catastrophes, pub- 
lic welfare investigations, civil suits, suicide, di- 
vorce, bigamy, scandal, lynchings, racial discrimin- 
ations and cruelties, and news that, while trans- 
cending particular headings, is clearly sensational. 

Personal News is not all society column personal 
paragraphs, but much that is significant, legitimate 
news. Regular editorial page contents, including 
cartoons, is Opinion. Every newspaperman recog- 
nizes a Human Interest Story, but finds definition 
of it dificult. The reason for its being is man- 
kind’s sympathy for mankind’s foibles. Sob story 
is another and less elegant name for them. 

Besides fiction, Magazine Material includes mat- 
ter not news in the strict journalistic sense of im- 
mediacy in time, etc., feature articles, and photo- 
graphs—photographs because most generally they 
are mainly supplementary to news. Miscellaneous 
Matter includes routine notices, fillers, and un- 
classifiable items. 

It was ascertained that the Washington Tribune 
has the largest and the Philadelphia Tribune and 
Pittsburgh Courier the smallest proportion of po- 
litical, administrative, and civic news. The Call 
has the greatest ratio of economic news and the 
Defender the smallest. The Journal and Guide has 
the highest percentage of cultural news and the 
Defender the lowest. The Afro-American has the 
highest percentage of sensational news and the 
Journal and Guide the lowest. In the sports cate- 
gory the Courier leads and the Washington Tri- 
bune presents the lowest percentage. The Defender 
leads in personal news and in this category also 
the Washington Tribune has the smallest percent- 
age. Of opinion matter the Call runs the largest 
proportion and the Courier the smallest. Human 
interest stories are given the relatively greatest 
amount of space in the Afro-American and the rel- 
atively smallest amount of space in the Defender. 
The Washington Tribune devotes the largest pro- 
portion of its space to magazine material and the 
Call the least. The Jowrnal and Guide had the 
largest proportion of miscellaneous matter and the 
Defender the least. 

The low percentage of magazine material in the 
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Call is accountable to the fact that at the time of 
this study it did not use the Illustrated Feature Sec- 
tion as some did. The Washington Tribune and the 
Afro-American, being in and nearest to Washing- 
ton, naturally run more political news proportion- 
ally. If this study had been made in the months 
preceding the national election, the first category 
would of course have been larger in all papers— 
and not indicative of normal conditions. The high 
proportions of the Philadelphia Tribune and the 
Journal and Guide in the cultural category will be 
seen later to have relation to their avowed policies. 
Their corresponding position in the sensational 
category is attributable also to that factor. 

The Defender is often referred to as being “sen- 
sational,” and yet it has the third smallest propor- 
tion of sensational news. Objectively, this is true 
because the Defender’s first page is predominately 
sensational and the majority of its front page head- 
lines are over sensational stories. 

In the case of personal news, the high propor- 
tion of space devoted by all the papers to this type 
can be explained by‘a fact known in any newspaper 
office, namely, that a very large number of people 
buy papers because their own or their friends’ 
names are in them. Papers which seek to be “na- 
tional” must of necessity carry large amounts of 
that news which is the chief item in the personal 
news classification. Thus the Defender’s 36.98 
per cent personal news. This is costly. Three 
papers are known to be seeking substitute means 
of getting circulation:—the Courier with success 
stories, the Afro-American by pictures and tabloid 
format (adopted since this study was made), and 
the Journal and Guide with features and a tech- 
nique of making important news also interesting. 


N order to ascertain just what relation, if any, 

existed between news content and prevailing 
principles of news treatment, ten editors were 
asked several relevant questions. Six of them 
furnished answers:—Mr. E. Washington Rhodes, 
editor of the Philadelphia Tribune; Mr. Carl 
Murphy, editor of the Baltimore Afro-American; 
Mr. P. B. Young, editor of the Journal and Guide; 
Mr. Roy Wilkins, news editor, and Mr. C. E. Frank- 
lin, editor of the Kansas City Call; and Mr. Ralph 
Matthews, city editor of the Washington Tribune. 

Three distinct general attitudes were noted with 
reference to the publication and handling of crime 
(sensational) nmews:— (1) To “use as any 
other news, depending upon significance and de- 
gree of unusualness in the story,” (2) to subordin- 
ate sensational news, and (3) to “play it up” if 
the crime is unusual and the people involved are 
prominent. 

Specifically, the Washington Tribune, for in- 
stance, finds that Washington’s high intellectual 
standards make it unnecessary to appeal to the 
morbid nature of its readers, and this paper there- 
fore places the major crime story of the week in 
the smallest of its three or more streamers. The 
Philadelphia Tribune “has no objection” to crime 
and sensational news generally. but is controlled in 
each case “by the value of ‘the’ crime as news.” 

“We do not omit it, of course,” wrote the Journal 
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and Guide editor, who is “meeting with small en- 
couragement to educate the public to want the less 
sordid descriptions of crime, and to want not at 
all the salacious features.” 

In addition to the prominence of the people in- 
volved and the singularity of the crime, the Kansas 
City Call runs much of its sensational news be- 
cause it is “driving home some sort of lesson or 
conducting some sort of campaign.” 

The Chicago Defender has said in its columns: 
“Idealists and reformers would have us believe that 
the suppression of crime news in the newspapers 
would have a deterrent effect upon crime, but to 
one who thinks sanely and logically . . . such a 
course would be stupid. The public press should 
write up the crime news in detail. It should re- 
move the false coating of romanticism, or melo- 
drama which is thrown around crime and 
criminals.” 

“If a newspaper wants to grow in circulation 
it must find out what types of news the public 
wants and meet this demand,” one of the editors 
wrote. Editor’s ideas of the relative value of dif- 
ferent types of reading matter, from a reader point- 
of-view, will therefore very likely determine to a 
large degree what is published. The Baltimore 
Afro-American did not profess to having any par- 
ticular types which it thought of as being con- 
sistenily “hot copy.” 

The Washington Tribune finds that for real 
reader appeal, no other kind of news has the in- 
terest-holding elements “found in the circumstances 
surrounding a murder, shooting, or divorce when 
they are motivated by the human emotions.” 

“Scandal, perch when implicating preachers, 
has, the greatest news value,” in the experience 
of We Philadelphia Tribune. Social, sport, and 
church news come next in its judgment. 

The Journal and Guide’s readers “prefer the 
following types of news in the order named: crime, 
general, society, sports, editorial comment, religi- 
ous, features, fraternal, and business.” The Kansas 
City Call thinks, “The people who buy Negro pa- 
pers and swear allegiance to them are the people 
who want crime and scandal and do not want it 
buried. This statement does not apply, of course, 
to the growing minority of intelligent Negroes.” 

Do public taste, demand, and competition in the 
field force the Negro editor against his own wishes 
to give prominence and space to some types of 
news? It is interesting to know how many admit 
susceptibility to those factors, for when such sus- 
ceptibility exists it has been made clear what news 
categories will be proportionally larger. One ad- 
mits they do, another that they do not, two “to a 
certain extent,” and still another replied that he 
was very seldom forced to play up news matter 
which he did not wish to. 


EWS values and public tastes in the matter of 

varieties of news are probably in a flux. Just 
what do the editors of these representative news- 
papers think the future holds in this connection? 
“Publishers will shape their news policies accord- 
ing to what their public demands, and that could be 
only a matter of speculation, although the trend is 
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toward a proportionally larger share of socis|ly 
significant news, written with verve and color,” 
Mr. Young of the Journal and Guide says. “W) at- 
ever is the future situation as affects news con- 
tent, it need not necessarily conflict with the edi- 
torial policy.” 

“More space will be devoted to business, 
churches, and foreign news, including South Amer- 
ica and the West Indies,” Mr. Murphy of the A/ro. 
American avers. The editor of the Philadelphia 
Tribune insists, “The Negro Press is bound to 
come back to its original purpose—a medium for 
the dissemination of inspiring news for the Negro 
public, and at the same time a herald of unfair 
practices.” 

The Washington Tribune is of the opinion that 
the gradual increase of Negro news in white papers 
will influence the news content of Negro weeklies 
in that the latter will uncover new fields and 
develop old fields to a degree which the white 
press cannot hope to match. 

As far as the Kansas City Call is concerned, 
“Business news and general ‘race achievement’ 
news, done up, however, with facts rather than 
blah and decorated with good feature writing, 
photographs, and sketches,” will be increasingly 
more general. 

All of this has bearing on the future of the 
Negro press as such. The editors of the papers 
dealt with here have very positive opinions in this 
connection, “Opportunity as wide as a barn door,” 
is the laconic statement of the case by the Afro- 
American’s editor. The day of the small newspaper 
has passed. Since that is so, declared the Journal 
and Guide editor, “The Negro newspapers’ largest 
problem now is to establish a standing with na- 
tional and local advertisers.” This is to be 
achieved “through organized and concerted action 
in the employment of expert statisticians to gather 
the correct data on the Negro market.” 

Cooperative associations formed to reduce over- 
head and the development of strong local publica- 
tions with highly concentrated circulations are two 
trends discerned by the editor of the Philadelphia 
Tribune. “Negro papers are going to begin a 
systematic building up of their clientele and de- 
mand business from general advertisers on the 
basis of the market which they themselves have 
created, or they are going to wake up some day to 
find themselves unnecessary organs,” editor Frank- 
lin of the Call feels. However, “the Negro paper 
will remain in circulation. I think the time is too 
far off when color discriminations in news matter 
will cease for the Negro paper to be unduly alarmed 
as to the white paper taking its place. Suppose 
they do have a column of Negro news?” 

Rapidly changing modes of living caused by the 
radio and television and competition of white 
dailies constitute the elements of the hard struggle 
in which only the fittest will survive, according 
to the Washington Tribune. 


"(HE actual news content situation has been pre- 

sented, as it affects representative Negro news- 

papers. The principles of news treatment which 
(Continued on page 387) 
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Quackery 


HAT enemy to true healing—the charlatan—is 

as old as time, and the fight against him is 
equally ancient. Jeremiah exhorted Israel “hearken 
not to the sorcerer”; in the Middle Ages imposters, 
were persecuted because their art seemed to par- 
take of the supernatural; later on in an excess of 
zeal witches were burned. Today, less revengeful, 
but still aware of the danger, 


By Samuet M. AveRBACcH 


2. “Hoodoo doctors,” “witchcraft professors,” “evil- 
eye specialists,” “herbalists” and hypnotists who treat 
in person or through the mails. 

3. So-called-“medical institutes” or “clinics” which 
are run by laymen for diagnosis and treatment of 
venereal diseases, and “sexual rejuvenation” or to sell 
“cures” or treatment by mail. The “herbalists” also 

come under this grouping. 


—— == 4. “Remedy companies” oper- 


we make laws to protect the 
scientist and to suppress the 
charlatan, 

In spite of the age-long com- 
bat he remains a factor to be 
reckoned with in present-day 
medicine, and no field of medi- 
cal practice is so often invaded 
by the imposter as that of the 
venereal diseases. 

A nation-wide investigation 
of medical “quackery” in con- 


treatment? 


To what extent is the high 
mortality rate of Negroes attrib- 
| utable to improper diagnosis and 
The American Social 
Hygiene Association has recently 
completed a study of quackery. 
This article treats of some of the 
findings of the study in so far as 
it involved Negroes. 


ated by individuals or com- 
panies which do not diagnose 
or treat, but sell and send 

remedies, instruments or appa- 

ratus through the mail for the 
| guaranteed “cure” of diseases 
described by their correspond- 
ents. 

5. Medical offices and 
stitutes” owned by laymen em- 
ploying unscrupulous licensed 
medica] practitioners, who lend 


in- 


nection with syphilis and gon- = |———. 
orrhea conducted by the Am- 

erican Social Hygiene Association has revealed the 
fact that the more ignorant Negroes are among 
the numerous victims of these practices. Many 
experienced public health workers consider the 
Negro’s high morbidity and mortality rate to be 
due in part to his susceptibility to quack practices. 
He is not only the victim of the white quacks and 
charlatans, but he is exploited frequently by mem- 
bers of his own race. The ignorant Negro is easily 
influenced by the quack and charlatans through 
the traveling Indian medicine faker, the local wise 
woman and fortune te!ler, signs in drug store win- 
dows, circulars, posters, and advertisements in a 
considerable number of national and local Negro 
newspapers which have a wide circulation. 

Many so-called Indian remedy companies, which 
are reputed to have hundreds of agents canvassing 
for victims for their cure-all, issue literature list- 
ing remedies for all possible or impossible patho- 
logical conditions. Local “wise women,” “Hoo- 
doo Doctors.” witches and fortune tellers, “evil- 
eye” specialists and others sell charms which fre- 
quenty have a strong appeal to the superstitious 
and ignorant. 

During a six months’ period over 150 “quacks” 
and charlatans, located in 20 states and 2 foreign 
countries, and advertising in various publications 
were investigated. Special investigations were 
made of advertisements appearing in Negro news- 
papers and certain types of periodicals for young 
men. 

The advertisers may be roughly divided into the 
followine groups: 

1. “Specialists for men” who are licensed physi- 
cians and reach their clients through advertisements 
in newspapers, through pamphlets distributed on street 
corners or through museums for men, the latter being 
feeders for a medical office located above the museum. 


their names to comply with the 
law, but where the “free advice” and “treatments” 
are not given by them. 


The methods most frequently employed by 
quacks to secure patients are advertisements, cor- 
respondence and personal appeal. In the case of 
correspondence which frequently is national in 
scope the patient answers an advertisement. In re- 
ply a letter, circular, or perhaps a catalog, is sent to 
him with a request for money and an impressive 
but guarded statement is made and absolute as- 
surance of complete recovery is given if the patient 
will take the treatment suggested and make the 
necessary payments, Frequently the “remedy” is 
sent C. O. D. Quite often the disease is not called 
by name and usually syphilis is called a “blood 
disease.” 


It is essential also to understand that there are 
large numbers of quacks and charlatans who con- 
duct their business in an elaborate way. They 
spend thousands of dollars a year for newspaper 
advertising and for the maintenance of offices and 
museums. The offices are usually equipped with 
electric and other appliances which are calculated 
to lead the gullible victims to believe that it is 
possible to perform miracles. Many take it for 
granted that a charm worn around one’s neck, or 
the spraying of a powder in the air, or treatment 
from an electric machine, is a much easier and 
quicker road to health than a treatment which 
requires intravenous and other medications over 
a long period of time. These people adopting the 
simpler, easier means, think they will become cured, 
when as a matter of fact, the conditions become 
chronic if not already so, and they become a dan- 
ger, not only to themselves, but to the community 
in which they live. 

The following are the texts of typical advertise- 


; 

” 
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ments copied from certain Negro newspapers and 
periodicals: 

“1 Can Cure You. TRY ME! Call or write Dr. 
XX. With his soul power and with the aid of Herb 
Medicines, heals and banishes diseases given up by 
doctors as incurable, as if by magic brings success 
to those who are down and out.” 

“BLOOD DISEASES—NO MATTER HOW BAD 
AND OLD THE CASE OR WHAT’S THE CAUSE 
send for FREE booklet about Dr. X’s Treatment suc- 
cessfully used over 25 years in the most severe and 
chronic cases. Write now.” 

“See or write to Dr. X for Questionnaire. You can 
roughly examine yourself and take home treatments 
for chronic complaints by mail C. O. D. * * * Specific 
for syphilis, blood, aching bones, lost vitality, etc.” 

“PROF. XXX. Noted Oriental healer and spiritual 
psychic. Private and confidential readings. Will ad- 
vise you on all matters and guarantee you results.” 

“BLOOD AND SKIN PURIFIER. Recommended 
to be the best Tonic on the Market for Blood and 
Skin Diseases. GOOD FOR—Pimples, Pustels; Tet- 
ter and Salt Rheumatism, Blotches, Boils, Sores, Ring- 
worms, SYPHILITIC AFFECTIONS, _Ulcerousness, 
Rheumatism and all Blood and Skin Disorders. Why 
not take several bottles and get relieved of those dread- 
ful diseases? Price $1.00 per bottle; 75 cents per 
package. Manufactured and Guaranteed by * * * .” 

“TOO WEAK TO MARRY? Order XX French 
Pep. Restores vitality. pep, and youthful energy. 
Corrects exhaustion * * * .” 

“Are you in hard lurk? Are you discouraged? Are 
you unhappy? Are you disappointed in Business, 
Health and Love Affairs? Try Dr. ’s Incense 
and Holy Oil. A secret from the Orient 1000 years 
a mystery. Each package contains yeur Horoscope— 
Lucky Day and Lucky Numbers Sure Winners. No. 
Matter What Your Problem may be, No Matter How 
Dark the World May Seem There is a Bright Day 
Ahead for You. Thousands made Happy Daily.” 


A few cases cited here illustrate the type of 
fraud uncovered by the investigation: 

1. A man in an eastern city conducts a “private 
clinic.” He advertises in newspapers from coast to 
coast, requesting that those suffering from venereal 
and other sex diseases write to him for information 
enclosing 25 cents in stamps. He especially urges 
those intending to get married to apply to him for 
advice. He diagnosed a case through the mai] as 
“chronic gonorrhea,” stating that the “microscopic 
urinalysis and a smear” confirmed this. The sample 
sent him contained only a spot of the white of an 
egg and a bottle with a little pure water colored with 
tobacco juice. He offered to cure the disease in two 
weeks for $200. 

2. An advertiser in a middle western newspaper 
offers to cure both chronic and acute Ciseases, es- 
pecially “diseases that have been given up as incurable 
by other specialists.” He claims to restore hearing to 
the deaf, sight to the blind, and to perform miracles. 
He also treats “diseases of men and women.” Investi- 
gation showed that this man was not a licensed prac- 
titioner, and that in addition to his medical office he 
runs a diploma mill for magnetic healers, hypnotists, 
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etc. This “specialist” offered to treat and cure a cas 
of syphilis through the mail for $120 payable i 
advance. 

3. Another advertiser in various publications stat: 
that he has “a powerful constructive, vim, vigor 
vitality—nerve body building remedy,” and is an ex 
pert on “diseases of both sexes.” With each remed, 

he offers as an inducement a free reading of the 
patient’s future. The amount asked for, to cure ; 
venereal disease was “$25 and up.” 

4. Two “professors” advertise in newspapers from 
coast to coast. A conservative estimate of the amount 
of money paid by each of them for advertising is 
$3,000 a month. Each claims to be the “world’s great- 
est witchcraft and evil-eye specialist” endowed with 
supernatural powers, and offers among other things 
to give “victory in everything, including di s, evil- 
eye, sorcery, witchcraft spells, enemies, lost love . . .” 
The preliminary investigation showed that one layman 
operated both these enterprises. A letter was written 
to each of these “professors.” One of them replied, 
“I can liberate you surely from the disease with the 
utmost of secrecy for $60"; the second “professor” 
offered a cure for $55 but wanted additional informa- 
tion as to the kind of disease. 

5. From a middle western state comes the adver- 
tisement of a former “victim of syphilis, cancer and 
tuberculosis” given up as incurable by famous medical 
specialists who discovered a preparation with which 
he cured himself of these three diseases. He offers 
his discovery to suflering humanity for $38.00 a gal- 
lon of remedy—one month’s treatment—to be forwarded 
on receipt of the money. No C. O. D. orders ac- 
cepted. 

6. From the Pacific Coast comes an advertisement 
of a certain person claiming supernatural power. In- 
quiry as to whether the advertiser could cure a dis- 
ease “gotten from a woman” brought a reply that 
this disease could be cured by correspondence for $25. 


Many Chinese herb specialists on the Pacific 
Coast advertise that they cure all chronic diseases 
given up by other doctors. These are “herbalists” 
and none of them are licensed physicians. A Negro 
(who uses -the title “Doctor” without authority), 
diagnosed as primary syphilis a case which had 
been described so as to preclude an honest opinion 
that it wouid be syphilis. He stated that his medi- 
cine, at a price of from $2.95 to, $8.95 per dose, 
would cure the disease. 

From another city comes an advertisement from 
a man, who claims to be able to cure all diseases 
because he was “born on Good Friday, under the 
sign of the Seven Stars, with my mouth full of 
teeth, and haven’t ever seen my father.” A letter 
was written to him in which he was asked whether 
he could cure a venereal disease, and if so, how 
long it would take and how much it would cost 
No mention was made of the kind of disease nor 
was he given any symptoms. The following reply 
was received. The spelling is reproduced exactly 
as in the letter: 


“Dear Sir: 
i Exknowledge your letter of the 10th please be 
advise to the said case witch you have it is a matter 
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of bad biood and the spylner cord of your back now 
ij want to say to you, that Sygyraer trouble is a bad 
thing now you did not explain to me like it is your 
back are giveing you trouble and you have a pain 
that are following you in your Chest and you are 
suffering with acking joints at time. now if you will 
send me the some of $10.00 i will stard your case 
and you need other work did to so if you wish to 
send me the money and wish to enroll your name 
under my administrations. for your help and advises 
iam in my office awaiting a reply from you. i remain 
your helping friend. 

very truly 

Signature 

ExKnowledgethrilltoo” 


In addition to the charlatans who advertise na- 
tionally through the mail, there are many pseudo 
specialists who advertise in local newspapers. Some 
of them conduct offices which are run by laymen 
who employ registered physicians to lend their 
names. They specialize in noisy electrical appa- 
ratus and offer to perform the impossible. Some 
of these medical offices have so-called “museums 
for men” where admission is free. The experience 
of an investigator who visited one of these museums 
is interesting: 


“I visited the free museum for men only of Dr. X., 
an advertising specialist. It consists of various speci- 
men show cases, exhibiting charts and wax models 
of the human body, especially diseased sex organs. 
One of the employees asked, ‘Is there anything I can 
do for you?’ I replied that I knew of nothing. He 
said, “You don’t look well. Don’t be bashful. Don’t 
be ashamed. Tell me all about yourself. I asked 
him what he meant. He replied, ‘Don’t you know 
what I mean?’ It’s very dangerous for a man of 
your age. You look as if you had gonorrhea. My 
advice is to go up and see the doctor at once. It 
won't cost you anything.” When I wanted to know 
how he could tell that I was infected with gonorrhea 
and whether he was a doctor, he replied, ‘I have been 
here long enough to know. I can tell you are sick 
by looking at you.’” 


Many young men who contract veneral diseases 
or believe themselves suffering from such diseases 
apply to the corner drug-store for relief. Drug- 
gists in certain localities sometimes examine the 
patiert and “counter-prescribe” something to 
“cure” the disease. The pharmaceutical associa- 
tions have done much in recent years to diminish 
this evil, and it is encouraging to note that in sev- 
eral localities where the dangers of self-treatment 
have been pointed out to the proprietors they 
have immediately destroyed or returned to the 
wholesale houses their entire stock of nostrums. 

Various studies to determine the extent to which 
young men and women resort to druggists for ad- 
vice or treatment regarding “sexual disorders” and 
the venereal diseases have been made. The chart 
shows the results of one inquiry among young 
men. 

In the same city a questionnaire was sent to 
all druggists asking how many applicants they 
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had for venereal disease advice. Two hundred 
thirty-seven replied that during one month’s period, 
2,355 alleged venereal disease patients applied to 
them for advice for a remedy without a physician’s 
prescription, or for treatment. Approximately 33 
per cent stated that they gave the patient something 
without a prescription, or treated him; 44 per 
cent stated that they suggested to the patient that 
he go to a clinic or physician, and 23 per cent 
did not state what disposition they made of the 
patient. 


Where 100 Young Men Advised an Investigator to 
Geo for Venereal Disease Treatment 
Based on interviews with individuals selected at random 
on the streets, in pool rooms, barber shops, and other 
public places in one city 


Drug- Physician Clinic Home No Advice 
Store Remedy Offered 


What is the solution to the problem? What can 
be done to protect the public against “quackery”? 
To meet this situation it is necessary that there 
should be a more vigorous application of the Fed- 
eral and State laws; namely: those dealing with 
the use of the mails for fraudulent medical prac- 
tices; the false branding of drugs; medical licen- 
sure and practice; and the control of advertise- 
ments of drugs for the treatment of syphilis and 
gonorrhea. The application of the Government and 
State machinery is often hindered by lack of suff- 
cient personnel and funds, 

An active interest on the part of medical so- 
cieties and social agencies would be an important 
contribution to the repressions of quack medical 
practice. Since cases dealing with quackery can 
be acted upon most easily if evidence is presented 
to the responsible officials, complaints might be 
presented by such groups as timidity, ignorance, 
or lack of interest on the part of the victim fre- 
quently prevents any action being taken. 

The refusal of questionable advertisements by 
all newspapers, including Negro newspapers, would 
contribute towards protection of the health and 
welfare of the Negro race. If they would go a 
step further and give publicity to the methods of 
quacks and charlatans, the situation would be great- 
ly helped. 

Education is one of the most strategic methods 
of combating quackery. Negro ministers, physi- 
cians, editors, educators, and social workers can 
cooperate in the solution of this difficult problem 
by advising and guiding those with whom they 
work. In New York City the Negro physicians 
through their various organizations have taken a 
step in the right direction. They are filing com- 


plaints against quacks with the Health authorities 
and are attempting to educate the people with 
reference to this important problem. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Coulev’ Endormi 


E rain had scattered prospective dancers and 

cooled the ardor of the few who still remained 
lolling in the stuffy, rectangular hall of the 
Cabaret Ba-Ta-Clan. A couple of North Ameri- 
can traveling salesmen, sucking Chesterfields, 
bought at Laurie’s down town for twice what they 
cost in the States, were fingering between them 
what they could not legiti- 


By Joun F. Matueus 


selves through the swinging doors, bought dri:ks, 
flipped real United States money on the bar «nd 
pranced out in a hurry to attend the dance at ‘he 
American Club, where no dark skin was allowed 
to appear. 

The taciturn proprietor had overheard their con- 
versation for he had learned to understand Eng- 
lish well, even if he spoke it 


mately buy at home, a bottle 
of Haitian rum. Two empty 
glasses and two glasses filled 
with water in which floated 
rapidly disappearing chunks of 
ice, completed such a study in 
still life as Cezanne would be 
delighted to have immortalized. 

A couple of sportily attired 
Haitian youths of the upper 
class lounged near the door, 


John Matheus was awarded first 
prize in the Opportunity Contest 
of 1925 for “Foc,” a short story. 
During the past summer Mr. 
Matheus traveled in Haiti, where 
he lays the scene of this story. He 
is an instructor of Romance Lan- 
guages at West Virginia Institute. 


with difficulty. The knowledge 
only served to increase his bad 
humor, since, even if it cleared 
up, his tourist trade would 
probably prefer the American 
“hop.” But after it was over, 
then, maybe. 

The traveling salesmen wore 
white duck suits, as did the 
other men for that matter, and 
from time to time languidly 
struck at moths, bugs, gnats, 


conversing in an undertone of 
gliding French. A Syrian sat 
at a table by himself, evidently waiting impatiently 
for some one, for he frequently pulled out a watch 
and peered intently at it, frowning the meanwhile. 
Three girls, voluptuous blends of Latin and Afri- 
can blood, giggled together in a corner of the 
portion of the room roped off for dancing. They 
also were smoking, long cigarettes of strong Haitian 
tobacco rolled in Port-au-Prince. 

The black piano player had taken advantage of 
the lull to go behind the counter and ask the bar- 
tender for a drink. The latter, a big, black mus- 
tached Belgian, was preparing him a Martini. 

The French proprietor, who knew his Montmartre 
and how the tourists fall for alcohol and a show 
of the exotic female was silently cursing his luck. 
He had counted on this night to bring him some 
needed money. A Dutch Line boat, New York 
bound, had docked that afternoon, while the 
Ancon of the Pan American Line was expected 
to depart in the morning for the Canal Zone. 

It was always this way in Port-au-Prince—a pert 
for the Prince indeed! The Prince of Devils! Such 
rains, pouring the water in sheets into the inade- 
quate sewers, making the unpaved middle of the 
street in front of the Cabaret a messy mud hole. 

But maybe it would clear up. Maybe. The 
Americans stared at the bar «nd blinked their eyes 
before the colossal red letters which spelled out 
the ancient Indian name of the island, Q-v-1-s- 
Q-u-E-y-A. The letters hung from the ceiling 
and were decorated with gaudy tinsel bought from 
a German importer from the Fatherland. 

Automobile brakes creaked as a big car pulled 
up with a jerk and a quiver at the curb, splashing 
water over the concrete squares of the sidewalk 
and almost wetting a pair of bedizened and sleepy- 
eyed creatures who were talking Dominican Span- 
ish with gushing dash and clatter. Natty in their 
khaki uniforms, two American officers flung them- 


persistent flying insect nuis- 
ay finding refuge from the rain in the Ba-Ta- 
an. 

“An aftermath of last week’s hurricane,” con- 
tinued the blonde salesman with a Dixie accent and 
face burned red by a fiercer heat than even Louisi- 
ana knows. “And that hurricane has ruined busi- 
ness fo’ faiah in the South.” 

He looked contemplatively at the amber liquor 
he had just poured into the empty glass. 

“I found things about the same at the Cape. 
Practically no damage done.” The trim, cold 
blooded New Englander with his North of Boston 
accent and unwinking blue eyes, ran muscular 
fingers through black hair. 

“Jeremie’s a mess. Roads impassible. It took 
eight hours to come from Jeremie to Cayes.” 

“Papers up here have been filled with news about 
the terrible ‘degat.’ Red Cross sending aid, even 
the President is reported to have contrib—tri— 
tri—.” 

His sentence ended in an explosive cough as the 
attempt to talk and drink Haitian rum refused to 
cooperate. He took a hurried sup of water. The 
last bits of ice jingled in the glass. 

“That’s the trouble,” commented the other. “Too 
much time wasted gettin’ the help. Could have 
saved much suffering, but my God, in an unde- 
veloped country like this a hurricane can paralyze 
business for months. Crops destroyed, no work 
and all that.” 

He pressed the blackened end of his cigarette 
hard against the side of the bottle of rum. 

“T'll be damn glad to get out of it all fo" a 
while.” he of the red face resumed. 

“Where do you go?” 

“Make Cristobal and Panama.” 

“Thank Heavens, I’m bound for New York. My 
first trip to the tropics. Always had a hankerin’ 
for the Romance of the thing, but I’ve found no 
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Romance, nothing, nothing, but bad roads, stink- 
ing joints, and—” 


“And ‘wowzy’ niggahs, if you know what | 
mean,” laughed his companion. 

One of the Haitian youths lounging in the «loor- 
way, caught himself in the middle of a +-ntence 
and said something to his friend in the Creole 
patois of the country people. , 

The Syrian, drumming more impatiently than 
ever on the table, beckoned to the bartender, who 
called sharply, “Ti-Jean.” 

A half grown black boy darted in from some- 
where in the cavernous rear. 

“Allez vite. M’sieur vlé boire,” commanded the 
bartender in Creole. “Quick! The gentlemen 
wants something to drink.” 

“Oui, oui, oui, oui.” 

It seemed he was going to string out his eager 
afirmatives without end. 

“Un cocktail,” snapped the Syrian. 

Then as the boy started to go with the celerity 
of one of those little lizards, that were probably 
at that very minute catching bugs, somewhere up 
in the creepy looking ceiling, the Syrian seized 
him by the arm and shouted, “Attendez.” Lower- 
ing his voice he asked, “Where is she?”—Coté 
été li? 

“Li va vini toute-a-Theure. She will come in a 
little while.” 

An undersized, precocious urchin sauntered in 
from the outside, one of the polyglot tribe of 
gamins found in port cities everywhere, who can 
pick out nationalities with uncanny surety and 
address them in their own vernacular, 

“Shine, meestair,” he whined, shaking the water 
from his cap. 

“No. Get out,” and the blond haired American 
waved him away. 

“Cirer les soulier-ou?” 
Haitians. 

The taller put out his foot. 

The boy dropped his box at once. Resting his 
right foot on the wooden form, the youth non- 
chalantly continued his conversation. 

“Comment elle est belle! His words rang with 
the fervor of a poet, or of a religicus devotee 
before his Deity’s shrine. How beautiful is she! 

“But listen, Félix, think of your father, your 
family, your position. An infatuation, well that 
could be tolerated, but to want to marry her. What 
do you know of her past? And her present!” 

“Ah, but wait. You haven’t seen ine yet.” 

“But there are plenty pretty girls in Haiti.” 

“Yes, but this one, Ah, this one! Mon Dieu, she 
: . reincarnation of Cleopatra, the serpent of the 

ile.” 

“Ha! Ha! The serpent of the Artibinite.” 

“Wait,” was the cold reply. 

The speaker moistened dry lips with feverish 
tongue, and shifted his left foot for the bootblack 
to clean. 

Outside the clouds had drifted from the sky 
overhead, . The stars began to shine. A cooler 
breeze blew from the harbor. The proprietor be- 
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gan to think better of his fate and ordered the 
piano player back to his job. 

A fat-headed, yellow youth came in from the 
back and took seat beside the piano player. 

Immediately they began to make music. They 
played that enticing and rhythmical product of the 
Haitian clime, that combination of Spanish salt 
and African fire, called the “méringue,” because it 
is just that, a mixture. 

The girls who had been loitering outside now 
came im, each with a man, sailors from some 
Norwegian freighter in harbor, a pudgy man of 
that shade of brown which is called in Haiti 
“griffe,” and two sailors who spoke to each other 
in Dutch. The man walked to the bar and gave 
a gourde, or twenty cents, for the pleasure of 
dancing with their frowsy partners, They each 
received a dirty, dog-eared ticket, bearing the 
legend, “Pour danser,” which they handed over to 
an old hag who had now stationed herself in the 
entrance to the roped-off enclosure. 

The couples began to dance with wonderful 
grace and rhythm of movement. 

“Niggahs can suah dance, the world ovah.” 

“A clever step that.” 

A rounding bosomed mulattress, dressed in red, 
lips rouged in Cupid’s bow, turned toward the 
Haitians, who were paying the bootblack. 

“Bailez, senor?—You do not know Spanish. Ah, 
dansez avec moi?” 

“Va-t-en! Get out!” 

With lifted eye brow and disdainful shrug of an 
over plump shoulder she undulated by. 

The music drew others. Sailors, hungry for 
shore and all that it holds, hurried in, some drip- 
ping still from rain, others spick-and-span. 

Some black girls with sparkling eyes and ear- 
rings negotiated with a group of sailors in broken 
English. 

“Oh, get the heck out o’ here!” 

“Oh, ice cream you mean! Do they sell it in this 
joint?” 

“Don’t try to savez me now.” 

The musicians changed to the whining blues of 
world encircling American Jazz. The crude build- 
ing began to shake with the vibration of the pound- 
ing feet. 

“Not much different from the niggahs back 
home.” 

“Yes, but they tell me the other families are 
quite different.” 

“Ah, I don’t know. The mongrels ought to 
be” grels pug 

“They say the French and Germans are quite 
willing to marry the upper class daughters, rich, 
beautiful, well educated.” 

“Well, no American white man would.” 

“No!” after an interval of reflection. 

There was a lull in the music. The dancers now 
warming up to the glories of the night rushed for 
the tables, some for cold drinks, some to guzzle 
strong beverages that would whet their mounting 
passions. A babel of languages ascended, as tan- 
gible, as the reeking tobacco smoke, as the cheap 
perfume and cosmetics of the women, as the smell 
of beer, wines and whiskey. A riot of color and 
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shades face to face, cheek by jowl, meeting upon 
that one world-flung plane of humanity, beyond 
caste and race, creed and social barriers, inevitable, 
indefinable. 

The atmosphere was surcharged with unex- 
pressed thought and latent desire, that seemed to 
stifle for composite expression, to seek an articu- 
late and incarnate manifestation. And it came! It 
came suddenly and surprisingly for the newcomers, 
but chafingly anticipated by the frowning Syrian, 
by the Haitian youths and even by the big, mus- 
tached Belgian. It came, or rather she came glid- 
ing from the darkness behind the dancing en- 
closure, a symphony in shimmering green and 
crimson under an ebon slip of gold and silver 
spangles that flashed under the low powered elec- 
tric bulbs like the scales of the rainbow colored 
fish in the blue bay when the rays of the noon sun 
refract in the opalescent waters, like the scales in- 
deed of the wings of Lucifer before he crawled out 
of Eden’s garden. 

And when that motley throng beheld her face 
there was a spontaneous murmur of praise and 
envy, envy from her less gorgeous competitors. 
Her skin was of the color of rich cream in a blue 
enameled bowl into whose smoothness some drops 
of coffee accidentally may have fallen, “créme au 
café,” or perhaps it was more like that rare old 
ivory that Oriental art carves into delicate beauty. 
Her hair was a lustrous glory, as blue black as a 
raven’s wing. She smiled and eyes, lips and teeth 
intoxicated. There was withal an inscrutable stamp 
upon her face, a composite mark of Asia, Africa 
and Europe. There was the Mongolian slant of 
her eyes, the Eastern hair, the bit of African im- 
pigmentation, the untrammeled Negro abandon, the 
sophistication and masked hardness of white an- 


cestry. 

The black piano player left his keys and pulled 
forth a drum and began to beat a frenzied spasm. 
The lovely vision that seemed to have sprung into 
being from the thoughts of them whose eyes were 
riveted upon her began to dance age old rhythms. 
Her eyes were closed. For the nonce she appeared 
to have been lulled to sleep by the witchery of the 
drum. Then up, wide awake with a sudden start 
she spun around, gliding, in serpentine revolutions, 
as though suspended upon fluttering wings. 

The Syrian sat panting. transfixed, transfigured. 
Tense, pale the Haitian boy looked at her as upon 
a vision. A puzzling wonder was on the counten- 
ance of his friend. 

“And where did she come from?” gasped the 
salesman from New England. 

“Where?” echoed his countryman. 

“Comment je taime, je taime,” 
sighed. 

“A dancer in a baudy cabaret in this place! 
Why, if she were in New York—imagine Hammer- 
stein, Ziegfeld seeing this.” 

“A beauty I declah! To be ogled by blacks— 
why—something ought to be done about it. But 
she’s probably got some niggah blood. I’ve seen 
’em as white in Louisiana, but they’re descended 
from the quadroons. You’ve heard about them 
of co’se.” 


“e Haitian 
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Boom! The last beat fell. The dance was o\ er. 
The Syrian sprang nervously to his feet. ‘| he 
Haitian was trembling. The men applauded ag. in 
and again. She returned. The cords of the spol 
drew tighter. She wound in and out, sinuati:g, 
curving, more and more tantalizing until she 
stopped amid ringing salvos of applause. 

She disappeared. The black boy returned to his 
piano and the sailors to their girls whose splendurs 
had been temporarily eclipsed. 

The proprietor strolled over behind the talile 
occupied by the Americans. 

“How do you like?” 

“Merveilleux,” said the Louisianian, mustering 
his French, 

“Fine!” gasped the other. “Where does she 
come from. What's her history?” 

“I do not comprehend eet her histoire. But she 
ees dancer ver’ excellent. That man (indicating 
the Syrian), he come evair day jes’ to see “er dance 
and look, look. I theenk he go fou, ah, what you 
call crazy. 

“She is fine for yo’ business.” 

With a shrug of his shoulders he hastened to 
serve an order. A clap of thunder echoed. The 
rain was falling again. It could be heard splash- 
ing on the cement pavement. 

After a time the couples began to disappear. The 
raucous cacophony of rough talk subsided. Pes- 
simism descended its gloom upon the wretched pro- 
prietor. The Americans bought another drink and 
rose to go. They glanced at the Syrian still sitting 
at the table, his head now buried in his hands. 

Out into the street they stepped, sniffing the fresh 
air with decided relish. A dilapidated four-wheel 
carriage drawn by one horse and driven by a nod- 
ding driver was passing the corner. 

“Pst! Pst!” they hissed in good Haitian fashion 
to call the driver to take them to the hotel. Rush- 
ing past a narrow hallway they glimpsed the sil- 
houette of the dancing girl and a man reflected 
on the drawn curtain over a door. 

“Tell him to wait,” said the New Englander. 
Pon, curiosity is aroused. I must see who is with 

er.” 

Creeping up to the door he heard the voice of the 
Haitian talking French. Impatient he hurried out 
and beckoned his companion to come. “Tell the 
fellow to wait. What is he telling her?” 

“How much he loves her,” summarized the 
Louisianian. 

Then they heard the woman’s voice—for the 
first time. She was speaking with great effort. 

“Well, well,” muttered the interpreter. “She says 
for a great wrong done her by a marine who left 
her and her child she has sworn vengeance upon 
all men. She hates—hates—all men—her heart 
is dead, or gush to that effect.” 

They crept out again into the air. The door 
opened almost behind them. The tall Haitian 
youth walked out with drawn face and disappeared 
in the direction of the National Bank, his white 
trousers slowly vanishing in the engulfing dark- 
ness. 

In the doorway she stood and watched him out 

(Continued on page 387) 
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Two Book Reviews by Reneé Maran: 


Translated by Rayrorp W. LOGAN . 


wre does not still remember the stupendous 
racket which the author of from Paris to 
Buenos Aires created three months ago in colonial 
circles both in France and abroad when he pub- 
lished a series of masterly articles in the Petit 
Parisien, the mos widely read paper in France? 
These articles, coilected in book form have just 
been published under the title 


trade, even more oppressive than the first, regu- 
lated by the orders, decrees, and laws of the re- 
publican regime? 

Indeed, in spite of certain venial errors which 
some will rush to enlarge inordinately, Albert 
Londres has not lied. And if it were absolutely 
necessary to address a reproach against his work, 

it would be that of having re- 


Terre d’Ebene (La Traite des 
Noirs). How eloquent in its 
terrible simplicity is this sub- 
title! It has, moreover, been 
sufficient to raise against Albert 
Londres all the disgraceful 
champions, all the avowed 
champions of a kind of colon- 
ialism that should never have 
existed and which, at any rate, 
should have long since disap- 
peared. 

In substance, what rebukes 
do the colonials hurl at Albert 
Londres? He has made mis- 
takes, some say. His work 
abounds in omissions, others 


René Maran’s novel, “Batouala,” 
which received the Goncourt prize, 
one of the greatest awards of 
French letters in 1921, was more 
than a literary achievement; it 
was a daring revelation of French 
colonial methods in Africa. As 
such it aroused a tremendous in- 
terest and provoked bitter con- 
troversy in all the capitals of 
Europe. In addition to this review, 
Maran promises the readers of 
Opportunity an article in the near 
future on Colonization in Africa. 


mained on this side of the truth. 

There is nothing inexact in 
the dismal tableaux that he has 
sketched for our edification. 
With him we enter frankly into 
the hell of human suffering—a 
submissive hell that Edmund 
D. Morel, Felicien Challaye, 
and Pierre Mille had explored 
from 1900-1906, Vandervelde 
in 1923 and Andre Gidé in 
1925-1926. 

Taxes, payments in kind, the 
ransom of payment in kind, 
voluntary recruiting, conscrip- 
tion, porterage, the cotton tor- 


—Editor. 
cure, the rubber torture, cor- 


assert, “He should,” writes not ; 
without reason M. Jean Rabe in one of his editor- 
ials of L’Ami du Peuple on January 11 last, “he 
should have shown us the planters at work, those 
planters who are the real handicraftsmen of our 
colonial domain. . . .” 

Can it be said that the errors made by Albert 
Londres—insome instances one guesses that they 
are made voluntarily—are by any chance irrepara- 
ble? There are no signs of this. For certainly 
the best of reporters, the most subtle of writers, 
can neither see nor grasp everything. Some sub- 
jects, moreover, are of such a delicate nature that 
the most cultivated travelers would do well to 
broach them only with prudence. 

It is not the first comer who can interpret the 
soul of the black man. One must have lived a 
long time among the natives, one must be a master, 
according to the colony in which one lives, of the 
most useful of the countless dialects, especially if 
one wishes to penetrate beyond their apparent sim- 
plicity into the real complexity of their inward life. 

Remarks of this sort are worth being made how- 
ever unpleasant tho they may be. Is it necessary to 
add that they in no way invalidate the implications, 
the usefulness, and the relentless truth of the im- 
partial and courageous accusation which Albert 
Londres, supported by ample documents, before an 
attentive France and an observant League of Na- 
tions, pronounced against certain methods of colon- 
ization which have lasted only too long and which 
are, after all, in the last anlysis, only a new slave 


*Terre d’Ebéne (La Traite des Noirs). Ebony Land 
(The —* Trade). By Albert Londres. Paris; 


Albin 


vées of every kind, these are 
some of the names that we hear gasping at the 
bottom of the gehenna in which a whole race at 
the present time is consummating its mortal agony. 

But if Albert Londres on the strength of informa- 
tion that is irrefutable and that will not be refuted, 
was able to observe that voluntary recruiting, at 
least the kind that is usually practiced in certain 
of our African colonies, was only too often nothing 
but a human hunt (by way of comparison, it is 
worth while to read on this point the pages at the 
beginning of the Randonnee of Samba Diouf by 
the Tharaud Brothers, and certain passages from 
Des Inconnus Chez Moi by Lucie Cousturier) he 
does not know, on the other hand that one applies 
conscription to’ men deprived of any civil status, 
which means deprived of any legal existence, and 
that these ihe are compelled to spend three 
years with the colors instead of completing only 
eighteen months or a year of military service. 

He has indeed seen that the so-called poll-tax— 
this tax in French Equatorial Africa should rather 
be called a group tax—absorbed automatically, 
thanks to the vigilance of the administrative agents, 
all the money painfully earned by the natives, both 
that accruing from porterage, ferrying, ransom of 
payment in kind or salaries from public works, as 
well as that accruing from the sale of the harvest 
products: cotton, palm nuts, butter, and rubber. 

But, if you please, he can not know how many 
days, nor how many hours each day a native has 
to devote to the preparation of a miserable kilo 
(2.2 pounds) of rubber, nor the miserly remunera- 
tion doled out to him. 

One can, as a matter of fact, grasp all the hor- 
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ror and all the tragedy that issue from the question 
of porterage and from that of the preparation of 
rubber only by reading with a mind free from all 
prejudice and with totally fresh eyes, works like 
Batouala* and above all its sequel Djowma, Chien 
de Brousse. In them there is not only as in Ebony 
Land the truth at once hard, naked and superficial, 
but the truth experienced during fifteen years, the 
real truth which moreover a whole series of docu- 
ments, official and semi-official, documents that one 
can not dream of minimizing or destroying, au- 
thenticate every day. 

Of this group is the study that M. Auguste 
Chevalier—his name is justly authoritative in 
colonial circles—devoted to the study of rubber. 
Of this group are certain official and confidential 
letters of M. Victor Augagneur,* circular letters 
and documents from various governors and high 
officials, and that long and significant correspond- 
ence in which a certain powerful French colonial 
organization in 1918-1919 officially begged in the 
name of France the Chief of the Mission for 
Prophylaxis against Sleeping Sickness in Ubangi- 
Shari not to publish in the Review of Exotic 
Pathology the statement and the conclusions of the 
crushing, precise, well-documented report in which 
the latter denounced objectively, scientifically, the 
peculiar methods of colonization employed in 
French Equatorial Africa and showed the terrify- 
ing results reached in the Koumi region: 6,000 
inhabitants in the census of 1913 and 1,200 in 
that of 1918. 

As for the construction of the Congo-Ocean 
Railroad{ the Journal du Peuple claims the great 
honor of having been in 1926 the first to point out 
in the French press the drama worthy of the pen of 
Dante or of the brush of Veretschaguine which was 
being played down there in the Mayumbe. 

Later, the reports of M. Pegourier, inspector of 
colonies, have only confirmed its allegations, and 
even more than that, at the same time that M. 
Blaise Diagne, deputy from Senegal, informed the 
Governor General of French Equatorial Africa by 
an autograph letter that he would not lay before 
the Chamber of Deputies grave facts that had been 
revealed to public opinion, on condition of course, 
that the governor consent to prolong for five short 
years the privilege of the Trechot concessions which 
were on the point of expiring. 

In summary, it may seem unpleasant to colonials 
that Albert Londres has broken from those grievous 
habits which result in our rulers being accustomed 
to making to order for the average Frenchman, and 
even for any Frenchman, a truth having with the 
truth only a distant resemblance. 

It results none the less that the truth of Albert 
Londres is the only real truth, first because the 
colonials by losing their temper as they do prove 


*This book, it is well known, won the Prix Goncourt for 
René Maran in 1921. 

TA former governor of French Equatorial Africa. (Note 
by translator). 

before the war to Brazzaville 
with the coast. It is supposed to be finished in 1930, 
(Translator’s note). 
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that they are wrong and they know it, second be- 
cause he has the caution of writers who have no 
other thought than to fulfill their duties as cos. 
mopolitan writers. 


Ebony Land, a book tragic with all the human 
interest that it contains has just thrown to every 
corner of the earth the most piercing cry of alarm. 

Arise, ye men of Harlech! 

* 
Le Necre Jupirer Encteve (THE Necro 

Juprrer Kipnaps Europe). By Claire Goll. 

G. Cres, Paris, France. 

Claire Goll under a title frankly symbolic tells 
the story of a certain Jupiter Djilbouti, a rich and 
refined Negro, and of the blond Alma Valery of 
the lower middle class. Alma Valery personifies 
not the white race but the French race, or better 
still the Parisian woman; Jupiter Djilbouti the 
civilized Negro, the Europeanized Negro. 

The two meet at a ball given by the Swedish 
Embassy. This ball permits the author of Une 
Allemande a Paris to sketch in a few daubs the 
portrait of her hero, a rather sharp portrait. It is 
true that she had painted, just previously, with the 
same sharpness that of Alma Valery whom she sees 
a little too much with the eyes of a foreigner who 
knows absolutely nothing of the French woman nor 
of the secret heart of the Parisienne. 

Besides, however remarkable this novel may 
otherwise be, one is indeed compelled to note that 
it is crammed full with inaccuracies, with a little 
too much fantasy, and with observations that de- 
serve at least to be discussed. A few among these 
—read carefully the passage in which Jupiter on the 
night of his wedding forces his wife to dress her- 
self in one of the loin cloths of his childhood days 
—a few, while pretty, are rather diverting jokes 
with all the earmarks of slander. 

Others, the first three pages of Chapter VII for 
example, interpret in a truly false manner a certain 
kind of pervert that especially since the War no 
cartoon in a “funny” or satirical paper, no couplet 
in a ribald song, no scene in vaudeville fails to 
expose. 

Hence he loves whoever loves him and goes toward 
him without hesitation. 

There can, therefore, be neither blemish nor 
misalliance in such a union in which, on the other 
hand, two wretches of different races, strong in their 
affection that has been indissolubly joined, enter 
deliberately a struggle against prejudices which, 
for their part, their union has suppressed. 

In summary, Claire Goll, with the design of 
shocking only apparently the inarticulate will of 
the great European public from whom she has the 
right to ask a hearing, has in too larz* a degree 
overwhelmed with adverse qualities the miserable 
Jupiter. She has not forgotten any of the quips 
that one uses as soon as women or Negroes are 
being discussed. These quips are as old as the 
Jewish race, as old as the Negro race, as old as 
women, as old as man himself, who has never 

ceased since the world was world to afflict women 
(Continued on page 394) 
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Correspondence 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Washington, D.C. 
November 7, 1929. 


M R. Elmer Anderson Carter, ECAUSE I realized how constructive has 
Editor, “Opportunity,” been the work of the Urban League and 
17 Madison Avenue, New York how carefully it has tried to present facts 
in order that wrong ideas might not mis- 


lead the Negroes, | would like to call your attention to the misleading character of 
the editorial published in the November issue of “Opportunity” entitled “The A. F. 
of L. and the Negro.” Because Negroes have been so much exploited is an addi- 
tional reason for making sure that they have the facts in all cases. 


The pronouncements of any organization may be accepted as the ideal toward 
which the organization is headed. In no organization do we find that all members 
live fully at all times to its ideals but nevertheless as human beings we approxi- 
mate as nearly as we can under the circumstances the ideals which inspire us. Con- 
structive progress is usually slow but definitely pointed toward the ideal. To say 
that the American Federation of Labor has not yet unionized all workers whether 
white or black is not necessarily failure but a statement that the one undertaking 
is not yet accomplished. You do not say that a church has failed because a cathedral 
is not built in a year or because all are not church members leading perfect lives. 
Joining a trade union represents a very similar change in the worker’s life to join- 
ing a religious group. Joining a trade union requires something more than merely 
telling the worker that the union is there and that it can render him a service, There 
must be on the part of the worker willingness to join and understanding of the 
permanence of that membership as well as the new relationship between the union 
and the employer brought about by collective bargaining. Willingness to join the 
union represents a new attitude toward work problems on the part of the worker 
and an appreciation of his own function and contribution to the work process. 
These are not purposes that can be accomplished in all industries in a year or a 
decade. But, on the other hand, sometimes the change comes unexpectedly and 
suddenly as it did among the southern textile workers this past spring. There in 
a number of localities union activity is moving steadily forward and textile workers 
are being educated in union activity. 


The Federation cannot effectively carry the gospel of unionism until workers 
are ready to hear and act. Any agency that has influence in formulating opinion 
among Negroes is assuming a very grave responsibility when it prejudices a group 
of workers against the work of the American Federation of Labor. We have not 
accomplished all that we would have liked but our work is carried on by workers 
for workers and it cannot move more rapidly than the workers themselves. 


The editorial in “Opportunity” condemns the basis upon which our unions have 
been formed. Had the writer of the editorial been familiar with the history of the 
development of unions, he would have undoubtedly reached a different opinion. 
Each group of workers forming a national or international organization has deter- 
mined for itself the basis of its organization. Some have found the craft basis more 
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effective—others use the industrial basis. Under the regulations which have been 
developed through the American Federation of Labor no pronouncement has been 
made in favor of either type. We have, however, definitely and continuously refused 
to advocate one form *o the exclusion of the other. The reason for this is obvious. 
You will remember sometime ago workers in the printing industry were organized 
in one union. Finding that this was not an effective method they split up into craft 
unions. The same thing is true of the workers in the paper industry. Formally 
all were in one union. The pulp and sulphite workers believed that they could 
make greater progress in a separate union and acted accordingly. On the other 
hand, in the mining industry it is more practical to have a single union for all. 
The railway shop employees while maintaining their craft organizations act collect- 
ively through a System Federation. 


Even though a union organization may refuse to accept Negro members, it is 
possible for the Negro workers to organize and secure a charter of direct affiliation 


with the American Federation of Labor. 


A magazine devoted to educational purposes and particularly one that has a 
responsibility for helping to form the opinion of an underprivileged group has a 
very serious duty to perform in first securing all of the facts before advising its 
readers. As the editorial in “Opportunity” states, a conference will be called to 
plan for more intensive organization work in the South. As there are many Negro 
workers in the South it would have been a mutually good service had your editorial 
suggested that the Negro workers prepare to take advantage of this drive and co- 
operate in the undertaking. 


A very impressive event in the Toronto Convention was the address of A. Philip 
Randolph which was listened to with marked attention by all delegates. Even 
though it occurred in the closing hours when business was transacted with that 
rapidity which marks the end of convention business there was evident appreciation 
of the great work which Mr. Randolph is doing for the Pullman porters. I am 
sorry the editorial failed to advise the readers of “Opportunity” of this part of the 
convention business which I think would have been of special interest to the group. 


I hope very much that you may be better acquainted with the work of the 
American Federation of Labor for I am sure that the facts will lead you to a differ- 
ent editorial policy. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) WM. GREEN. 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


The New York School of Social Work is offering for the first time, two 
fellowships of $600 each to social workers who have had at least two years 
of experience in social work, for study at the School. 

For further information, write the New York School of Social Work, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 


DecemsBer, 1929 
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BLACK ULYSSES AT WAR 


Wines On My Feet, by Howard G. Odum. Bobbs, Merrill 
Co. $2.50. 


"M a magic black boy, rainbow round my shoulder, wings 
on my feet. War never got me, never will, Got my 
buddies, never got me... . Me an’ war jes naturally had 
to be buddies; nothin’ else to do. . . . I'm principaled 
up like this. I can do what I have to do. 

These are some of the refrains that thread their way 
through this story of Tiger Gordon’s (or Black Ulysses’) 
exploits in war. The story is told in his words only, with- 
out such comments of the author included in Rainbow 
Round My Shoulder. The narrative, a flow of reminis- 
cences, is naturally rambling. On laying the book down, 
however, one realizes that these disjointed musings, with 
the snatches of song interspersed have cohered in a very 
apparent unity; the portraiture of a man. Art has con- 
cealed art, and has gained verismilitude. 

The book has many excellencies. We see the war from 
the rather unique point of view of a certain type of 
Southern Negro, with a very wide awake, if untrained 
intelligence. Needless to say, he had his countless fel- 
lows: black, white, Ally, Teutonic, European, Asiatic. 
And though his testimony is of a peace with that of more 
‘sophisticated’ commentators in its essential details, it has 
nevertheless a verve and raciness of its own. 

Here is full witness to the horror of war. One of 
Tiger’s buddies picks up a big ‘fountain pen,’ starts to 
unscrew it. ‘Next thing we seen was pieces of boy flyin’ 
in all directions... . I ain’t never gonna have no foun- 
tain pen. Every time I start openin’ it up sees po’ 
buddy cryin’ out. Seen him one night comin’ in askin’ 
me if he open up pen wrong way an’ won't I show him 
right way...’ He remembers men blown to pieces, 
gassed, maddened; remembers the dead rising, blown into 
upright positions, Vividly throughout the book we are 
shown the ghastliness, the stench, the everlasting mud of 
the trenches; the terror of ships going down at sea; the 
hunger, fatigue and cold of forced labor and marches; 
the devastation of French villages. 

Added to these general hardships were those peculiar 
to the Negro whether in war or peace. Black Ulysses 
remembers over here, ‘one dam po” white trash hollerin’ to 
crowd ought to take whole dam train load nigger soldiers, 
lead ’em on ship an’ sink both ship and soldiers. . . . 
This homeguard feeling forbade his wearing the uniform 
after the war, and nearly brought about his lynching. Or 
‘Some white officers principled up like this, every colored 
soldier was no more than dog, jes’ sumpin’ out there to 
work.’ Overseas one of his bitterest memories was of 
white M. P.’s stringing up a colored soldier and filling 
him full of bullets. ‘Army don’t have to fight Jerries, 
got plenty colored folks to fight. Make me think 
"bout one time back home... .’ 

Yet he sings: 

Lord, been down so long, 
Down don’t worry me. 
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There was more than horror, and hardship, and injus- 
tice to his war. He tells us how the boys played and 
how they worked. He tells of their gambling, their horse- 
play, their jamborees. He tells of their prize fights, and 
their football classic between the Black Bears and Striped 
Tigers. They played the dozens too, often with casualties, 
They went at their work in the spirit of John Henry, proud 
that it ‘took them Frogs an’ Britishers "bout week to un- 
load boat of coal whilst we start like six o'clock one 
mornin’ an’ be done twelve o'clock that night... - 

Although this book is far from being in the comic 
tradition, it does have admirable bits of comedy. One 
homesick boy, playing deaf for a discharge is told that 
a handsome gal is waiting outside to see him before he 
goes home. ‘Feller grins like a possum, an’ so they got 
him too. Tiger’s sudden friendship, when half drunk, with 
a Zulu is rich. About to hit him ‘like Brer Rabbi hit tar 
man, I seen he’s grinnin’ an’ signifyin’ he don’t know 
what I been sayin’. So we becomes buddies an’ takes in 
town together, Lawdy, Lawd! . . ? A white officer, having 
insulted a superior colored officer ‘jes same as if he wus 
man in Birmingham’ is made to hold a salute a long time, 
and stand at attention for about a half hour. One can 
forgive Tiger’s mirth. . Another tale is on Tiger Gor- 
don, who being told by his officer that he'll let the men 
know when its time to run, says, ‘Thats all right, Captain, 
1] knows that; but you don’t mind, does you, if when you 
starts runnin’, I passes you, does you?” 

This last, somewhat traditional, is a type of what so 
many jokesmiths on the Negro have worn out. It is 
valuable here as an indication of Dr. Odum’s departure 
from them, For, Tiger Gordon is ridiculing himself, and 
he knows he is no coward. More than that he knows 
shrewdly, mankind’s frailties and capacities. He could 
have learned from the war, if he had needed to, that ‘these 
Belgians, an’ funny lookin’ Scotch fellows, Irish, an’ yel- 
low Chinese, Germans; these children God done call from 
distant lands; these Americans; quality white folks, po’ 
white trash, crackers an’ hill billies, rednecks an’ sagers, 
some half strainers; these buddies, big black boys like 
blue black or brown like copper, or high yellow, or medium 
brown, or blue veins or passing for white’; were funda- 
mentally the same. All came under the same gourd vine 
with him. They were all a ‘mixtry’ of cowardice and 
courage; to be proud of, and to be laughed at. Black 
Ulysses, having known many men, lists instances of cour- 
age exhibited by his buddies and by himself, with a casual 
matter-of-fact-ness. Nor is he surprised at the devotion 
of a Negro, who, worried about a little French child in 
danger, ‘naturally went mad, left the trenches, and was 
blowed clean to pieces. Wasn’t necessary for him to go 
but couldn’t tell him nothin’. Made me very sad... - 

There is room in Tiger Gordon for a vast pity. It 
shows up in his devotion to Hoofer, his pardner who was 
done wrong; in his feelings toward the poor French, and 
toward his buddies whom the war got. One of the most 
catching treatments of the great tangle of good and bad 
which life seems to be, is in the story of the white southern 
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woman, who, entirely self sacrificial in her love for her 
husband, is nevertheless unbelievably (?) callous in her 
treatment of Tiger’s mother, who had left the bed of 
childbirth to help her out. . . . His narration of the 
death of his mother, herself the essence of kindliness, is 
laconic, but tender. Hearing that her daughter's husband 
has died of the flu, she sent for her daughter, only to 
succumb to the disease herself. 

This pity is tempered with irony, often conscious, always 
searching, ‘White man been fightin’ colored man. Now 
fightin’ selves! . . . He’s a big captain and I’m high 
private in rear rank, but I gits there just the same.’ 

Goin’ up to war to git fine clothes 

What war’s about nobody knows. . . . 
Or what may seem servility, but what I consider a wise 
ridicule of military pomp: ‘Boys laugh at white boys 
cause didn’t want salute officers. Colored soldiers salutin’ 
all time.’ Officers, enlisted men, saluted, and saluters, 
‘all come under same gourd vine to me, 

The speech used, as one might expect of Dr. Odum, is 
flowing, authentic, poetic. Such phrases as sunset ‘look 
to me like light from meltin’ steel in good ole Birmingham’ 
—‘look at that little boat snoopin’ long, look like old razor 
back hawg slippin’ through blackberry bushes’ indicate 
the picturesque, imaginative quality. The baptism of fire 
is apocalyptic. Much cries to be quoted, but I have al- 
ready listened to the cry. The love of song which Foch 
commended is shown amply and delightfully. Few war 
songs are missing; Uncle Bud, alas, necessarily so. . 

To say that the war was a lark to Tiger Gordon would 
be untrue. But it was an experience met with gusto, for 
which he is the richer. For such a tremendous experience 
he was fortified by a robustness, an irony, mordant though 
humorous, and a fine kindliness) We must look upon 
these as characteristics of the folk from which he sprang. 
He was principled up like that. What he had to do he 
could do. It wasn’t of his own conniving or volition or 
even understanding. Nor was it theirs; the other millions 
whose job it was to bring about, by means of hardship, 
pain, and death, a momentary quiet on the western and 


eastern fronts. 
STERLING A. BROWN. 


Lire anp Lasor 1n THE Otp SoutH. Ulrich Bonnell 
Phillips. Little, Brown and Company. $4.00. 

HE social and economic study of the South has been 

a theme which has been employed often in American 
literature since the Civil War. The bulk of this material 
was intended as a defense of the Southern system of life 
and thought. In its day, it was glorious propaganda! The 
scientific and semi-scientific approach to this subject has 
been the result of more recent development. It was in 
1897 that a report was nade to the American Historical 
Association by Dr. J. C. Ballagh of John Hopkins Uni- 
versity under the title: “An Introduction to Southern 
Economic History: The Land System.” This was the 
first of the serious efforts to treat the history of the South 
from the economic point of view, and especially its agri- 
cultural system in the spirit of modern historiography. 
Pamphlets and magazine articles began to take this sub- 
ject as a major theme with the opening of the twentieth 
century. Not long thereafter, Chicago University began 
to give courses of study and to maintain graduate sem- 
inars treating the history of the South. In 1918, William 
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K. Boyd, then of Trinity College, North Carolina and 
Robert P. Brooks, of the University of Georgia, brought 
out a Selected Bibliography and Syllabus of the History ot 
the South, 1584-1876. It was the purpose of this syllabus 
to select the titles of works bearing upon the South and 
to attempt a chronological and topical outline of Southern 
History from the period of Exploration through Recon- 
struction. The next year, William E. Dodd, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, published “The Cotton Kingdom.” 
Voices were raised frequently in favor of the study of 
this section at frequent intervals since this period. In 
1928, the American Historical Association made a discus- 
sion of the South one of the distinctive features of its 
program. For many years, therefore. trained historians 
have been endeavoring to obtain adequate descriptions of 
Southern life and history. 

This volume, “Life and Labor in the Old South,” by 
Professor Phillips is, in one sense, the most recent culmin- 
ation of this epoch of historical effort. Dr. Phillips is 
himself a son of the South, who has migrated North and 
when writing this book he is found a Professor of Ameri- 
can History in the University of Michigan. Such back- 
grounds are always interesting for often they serve to tell 
better than the printed documents themselves how authors 
may be bound by traditions rather than led by critical 
and unbiased scholarship. The volume is planned as one 
in a series of three which will treat the history of the 
South. The first was intended to be economic in its trend. 
The second is planned as a study of public policy prior to 
1861 and the third is to treat the social and economic 
history of this section since the year 1861. Ten years ago, 
Professor Phillips published his “American Negro Slavery.” 
This volume embraced a survey of the supply, employ- 
ment and control of Negro labor as controlled by the 
plantation regime. The research of the years since the 
publication of this volume has made necessary some 
change of interpretation and point of view. The purpose 
of this new book is then evident. 

In the eighteen chapters with their twenty-two illustra- 

tions, the reader passes through scenes in the plantation 
system as determined by the physical geography of the 
upper and lower South. Following the principles of Sem- 
ple’s Georgraphic Influences in American History, the 
author shows the influence of climate and soil upon the 
land and the people. The cultivation of tobacco, cotton, 
rice and sugar in regions of continuous heat has made 
life as well as labor different from that which may be 
found in the more temperate regions. In picturesque lan- 
guage, Professor Phillips states that which even the casual 
observer knows, that “in the tedious heat, work is hard, 
indolenee easy; speech is likely to be slow and some- 
what slurred; manner soft; and except when tempers 
are hot, the trend is toward easy-going practises even 
among healthy people.” The determining influence of 
the soil is also noted in the special land areas under con- 
sideration. From the reading of these earlier sections one 
comes with a belief in the economic determinism of his- 
tory as it relates to the South. 

Passing as in a panorama, the reader turns from the 
rice area to the cotton belt, the backwoods, the bluegrass 
and the Southwest. A chapter on Traffic recalls an earlier 
book by Professor Phillips on Transportation in the East- 
ern cotton Belt. Planters, Overseers, Homesteaders, the 
Gentry and the Plain People are given passing review. 
His treatment of the attitudes of poor whites toward 
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Negroes, the life of the hill-billies and the yoemen de- 
serves more extended exposition. 

The discussion of slavery in the chapter “The Peculiar 
Institution,” presents, among other things, one new point 
of view. This particular instance is noted in the presenta- 
tion of the reasons for the use of Negroes as slaves to 
replace the Indians of the Colonial Era. Traditional 
treatments have described the Indian as intractable and 
the Negroes as meek and humble. Another point of view 
is presented by Professor Phillips. Says he, “Indians 
captured in sporadic wars were deemed fair spoil, though 
prudence prompted their transfer to places beyond the 
reach of their kinsmen. But Negroes in America, though 
in the same legal category with Indian captives, were as 
completely broken from their tribal stems as if they had 
been brought from the planet Mars.” Such an explana- 
tion is nearer to the truth than the former explanation of 
native humility. It would have been difficult to enslave 
the war-like Negro tribes of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in their native habitat of Africa. Battles with 
the tribes were the frequent experiences of slave-traders. 
Compromise, bribery, knavery and the cunning methods 
of the western trader had to be used in the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes of the traders in slaves. 

In the treatment of Slave Labor, it appears that the 
author overlooks the vast amount of skilled labor which 
was performed by Negro slaves—and this, in spite of his 
earlier work on American Negro Slavery. A sentence 
here and there indicates that he is aware of the role 
played by these Negro artisans, but the plantation with 
its field hands looms so large in the author’s view that he 
does not do justice to this group of Negro workers. Any 
book on Labor in the South is a misnomer which does 
not give a large place to the skilled labor of the Negroes, 
limited as this was by plantation economy. Writers today 
often assume the same attitude and place all Negroes in 
one group for purposes of generalization, unmindful of 
the individual variations in Negro life and attainment. 
Moreover, books are written on “The Negro,” as if Neg- 
roes were one type, rather than upon the Negro population 
or group, varying within itself as other population groups. 
To the contrary, the same writers would scarcely think 
of writing a book upon “The White Man,” as if he con- 
stituted a unity of thought, action and attainment. Dr. 
Phillips has fallen into this common error, and in this 
he is not alone. We would also recommend to him the 
reading of White’s Rope and Faggot, when again he 
would write of Lynch Law, for following the tradition of 
the section he assumes that lynching proceeds from “the 
occasional hysteria from rapes and rumors of revolts by 
Negroes”—although the last clause may be an unusual 
concession. 

The Free Negroes who composed so large a part of the 
early labor movement in America, are not given adequate 
consideration. He shows to his readers who know the 
facts that he is in need of research into the facts con- 
cerning the free group, when he refers to them at times 
as “the most acquiescent of. mankind,” “thriftless,” “inert 
underlings,” “slaves by nature and habit,” etc. He admits 
in sentences, all too brief for the title of his book, that 
there were some Negroes who prospered, who followed 
trades and were slaveholders. Such brief mentions are 


not commensurate with either his subject or the facts as 
they may be found by those who search for them. He en- 
deavors to make no comparison between the wealth, in- 
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dustry and economic advance of slave and free communi- 
ties. Just as he omits a thorough treatment of the Free 
Negro population, in equal vein he writes of the South as 
if it were in its entirety a slave-holding community. There 
was manufacturing carried on in factories of many types— 
in some of which Negroes were used, there was banking, 
business and commerce. This vast area of economic life, 
quite incomparable with similar economic situations in 
the North but nevertheless present and active, is omitted 
in research and treatment. This, without doubt, is due 
to the fact that the interest of Professor Phillips turns 
toward the plantation, but this was not all of the life and 
labor of the Old South. 

The book is, however, a sympathetic study of the ante- 
bellum plantation regime. It is prepared so as to hold 
the interest of the general reader as well as to interest 
the student. It will serve for illustrative purposes in 
reading and in study. There is much quotation from 
memoirs, diaries, plantation records and correspondence 
which have been found in both public and private de- 
positories. It would seem also that the more unique 
the quotation, and the more dramatic the contemporary 
statement, the more eager the author seems to quote it. 
Historical references in anecdotes, humor and travel tales 
receive frequent inclusion. It is quite clear that the author 
seeks to interest and amuse his readers as well as to be 
factual. And after all, why should history be a dry-as-dust 
material? It is life, and why should life fail to be in- 
teresting? While this is the trend of the New History, a 
writer must be careful not to abandon his sense of pro- 
portion. Professor Phillips endeavors and succeeds in 
maintaining an equitable balance in this respect. 

An interesting style pervades the book, and it reads 
easily in spite of its frequent quotation. Such a sen- 
tence as the following reads well but it is only a part 
truth, “Dogs and barnes, coons and possums, crops and 
prices did prevail in conversation, while Caesar and Cicero 
were more often the names of Negroes in the yard than 
of authors on the shelves.” The Southern penchant for 
classicism is too well known for mention here in _re- 
sponse to this balanced sentence, clothed in some truth. 
The employment of classic invective from Greece and 
Rome in legislative halls, in public discussions and in the 
pamphlet material was a common method of the pro- 
slavery group. Slave-holding Greece and Rome fur- 
nished leading examples for Southern statesmen. Be- 
cause this book represents the facts in an interesting man- 
ner and reveals the new historiography, it was awarded 
the prize of $2,500 offered in 1928 for the best unpub- 
lished work on America History by Little, Brown and 
Company, the publishers of the work. The literary color 
and charm of the book are its great assets. Students of 
economic history should acquaint themselves with the 
book, and they should supplement their reading in other 
sources in order to gain a breadth of survey of Southern 
labor particularly in its racial aspects. As a whole, this 
study is a unique and picturesque presentation of Southern 


ante-bellum life. CHARLES H. WESLEY. 


White Arricans and Brack. By Caroline Singer and 
Cyrus Le Roy Baldridge. The W. W. Norton Co. 
$10.00. 

FRICA like a magnet has drawn many people to its 
dark shores. Traders have invaded it with bright 
toys and beads which they exchanged for rich native 
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products, the richest and most tragic perhaps, the en- 
chained blacks, scourged along jungle paths hundreds of 
miles to the shore to face a distant bondage. Missionaries 
have tramped through its interior to preach to the heathen 
a new religion which demanded that they forsake their 
ancient tribal ways and adopt new customs and a new 
morality. Anthropologists have diligently pursued their 
researches into the ways of ‘primitive peoples.’ Adven- 
turers, tourists, big game hunters and soldiers of fortune 
have penetrated into its depths and sought to dissipate 
the mystery that hangs over Africa like a dense fog, 
Unique among these are Caroline Singer and her hus- 
band, Cyrus Le Roy Baldridge, who went to Africa not 
to shoot elephants, buy products, uplift the heathen or 
study tribal ceremonies per se, but to acquaint them- 
selves with the real, everyday life of a fascinating people. 
White Africans and Black tells in story and picture what 
they found to be true of Africa. No one who has a 
glimmer of interest in Africa can afford to miss this book 
for they will see presented in it views of Africa and her 
people, white and black, not caught by the usual traveler. 

The method of the book may be partly responsible for 
the sense of reality which pervades it. Instead of giving 
us a chronological account of their travels along the West 
Coast, the Gold Coast, and through the Cameroons, Miss 
Singer has chosen to give us, almost in the manner of 
the familiar case study, a set of pictures in high light, 
each one perfect and complete in itself. 

One section describes the death of Pa Makari, a Temne 
King who had outlived his alloted reign, measured in years 
by the number of seeds which adhere to his hand when 
he pressed it against a leopard pelt at coronation. The 
village goes into mourning, the women and children stay 
indoors and the drums are silent. One young, slim 
wife of the Chief cleans his hut. The Porro guards the 
body of the Chief from which the head has been severed 
that his wisdom may be preserved for the tribe. Miss 
Singer gives us in intimate detail the thousand and one 
things that happen when a great man dies, a complete 
picture of the life of the village people and the beauty 
of the women. This physical beauty, not confined by any 
means to the women, is stressed both by description and 
sketch. The beauty of black people lies largely in line. 
Erect, graceful in their movements, their bodies oiled until 
they shine and give off high lights, they possess a struc- 
tural beauty which is quick to appeal to the eye of the 
artist. 

Mr. Baldridge, the artist, for artist indeed he is, and 
no ordinary illustrator, has given us poses of Boomba’s 
Wife, a plow boy, a Fanti-Creole, Boatmen’s Wives, Kru 
Boy with his tattered shirt and wide good natured grin, 
mischievous youngsters, half grown girls, and many others. 
There are over one hundred and fifty illustrations scat- 
tered throughout the book, versatile portraits which bring 
the African before our eyes in the flesh, a personality in 
turn wistful, humorous, engaging and noble. By means 
of these realistic sketches Mr. Baldridge describes the 
nature of the Africans as successfully as the written word. 
With facile strokes he depicts the individual beauty of the 
mixed types, ranging from the rounding firmness of the 
Creole to the striking individuality of the Kru. There is 
no typical African. The Africans vary in shape of skull, 
length of limb, color of body and even temperament as 
the hybrid Americans of our own country vary from each 
other. 
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Miss Singer, who draws in words, is a stern realist as 
well. She is enraptured at times, one feels, with the 
romantic glamour of Africa. Her style verges in places 
on poetry and the opening paragraph of the section There 
Is Drumming is very nearly the polyphonic prose that 
Amy Lowell exalted. Her sentences are not only vivid 
and glittering but strongly rhythmical, as if she herself 
were swayed by the sound of the incessant, hypnotic 
drumming. But for the most part Miss Singer is as 
meticulous and matter of fact as Dorothy Wordsworth 
recording the state of her garden. She tells in firm 
precise sentences of talking with the women in their huts, 
holding their babies on her lap and watching the doings 
of the hour. It is all as real as a picture of a New 
England housewife baking her bread, sending her children 
off to school and chatting over the back fence with a 
neighbor. But Miss Singer is not deceived by this ap- 
parent placidity. She can also tell with equal matter of 
factness of the strange societies which no woman may 
join or look upon, the terrible sufferings and privations 
of West Africa, the diseases, the worms that invade 
the body, the foul drinking water, the pitiful plight of a 
cultured white lady immured with her husband in a land 
which she loathes. 

Her sympathy never falters, or perhaps her sense of 
the dramatic. She describes with equal vividness the 
whites and the blacks, those who love Africa and those 
who hate it and she always presents a rounded picture. 
She has not, perhaps, the comprehensive grasp, deep in- 
sight and unfailing humor of that splendid Victorian, 
Mary Kingsley, but then she is no anthropologist and 
unpretentious in her claims. The book has achieved its 
purpose admirably. Regard the sketch of Chief Cofi 
Anamuah, or Premphi, King of the Ashanti, read the 
chapter on Drumming and if you do not surrender utterly 
to Africa and Africans, then you have missed a rare ex- 
perience which cannot soon be duplicated. 


DORIS KIRKPATRICK. 


Tue Tree Namen Joun. John B. Sale. University of 

North Carolina Press. $2.00. 

SYCHOLOGISTS and anthropologists as well as lovers 

of literature in general will welcome such a book as 
The Tree Named John. It preserves in a most delightful 
manner innumerable superstitions and bits of folk-lore of 
the descendants of the old slaves of “Ferginny.” From 
the day when Aunt Betsie planted “the name tree” for the 
new-born baby of the family, until her death, one reads 
of the touching devotion of this old black woman to her 
mistress’ little grandson, John. 

Even though some readers may be weary of the “Ole 
Mammy” and “Uncle Remus” themes, the sympathetic 
interpretation of character and the deftness of Mr. Sale’s 
touch defy monotony in this instance. So poignantly hu- 
man are the childish experiences which the little hero 
and the old woman share, that one forgets race in the 
universality of their appeal. The inimitable instinct of 
the black woman for mothering and nursing children, a 
true African heritage, is revealed here again and again. 
It is Aunt Betsie alone who can keep John’s fever down 
when he is ill, and who can comfort him at the death 
of his pet kitten. It is her psychology that can steer 
him happily from play and spur him on to shoot his 
first gun. 

In depicting these scenes of the happier side of South- 
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ern life, Mr. Sale heightens the bright colors of the pic- 
‘ure by means of contrasting them with a gloomy and 
sinister ghost story. This story reveals the cruelty of the 
times, yet so perfect is the skill with which it is told 
by old Aunt Polly that one marvels at its Macbeth-like 
quality coming from her lips. The hands of the “master- 
man” which he feared would never be clean of blood 
are more symbolic, however, than Aunt Polly could have 
been capable of imagining. We are indebted to Mr. Sale 
for his fairness in throwing these figures into such high 
relief. We hope that in the future, he will realize the 
magnificent potentiality of his material and give us other 
treatments of a more far-reaching order. 


CAROLINE BOND DAY. 


Rope ano Faccor. Walter F. White. Alfred A. Knopf, 

Inc. $2.50. 

F there is anyone in America who is competent to 

write about lynching, that person is Walter F. White. 
For over a decade he has been one of the officers of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, whose duty it was to supply that organization with 
the factual ammunition with which it sustained its splendid 
attack on the lynching evil. In order to secure the facts 
about lynching, Walter White followed the lynchers’ trail 
in Florida, in Georgia, in Arkansas, in Tennessee, where- 
ever mob violence usurped the majesty of the law. He 
interviewed sheriffs, conferred with police and judges, 
hobnobbed with mobbists whose hands were yet roughened 
by the pull on the rope, or hot from the pyre of their vic- 
tim. Therefore, it is small wonder that when he was 
awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship in order that he might 
do some creative work unhampered by the exaction of 
his official duties, he chose the thorny path of research in 
preference to the field of fiction wherein he had gained 
considerable prominence. 

Rope and Faggot is the result of a ten years’ investi- 
gation of lynching. It is clearly and forcibly written 
and covers a wide range. Mr. White not only writes of 
lynching, he analyzes the conditions which foster mob 
violence, especially when it is directed against Negroes in 
America. He painstakingly dissects the public mind, the 
theories of inferiority and superiority, the economic stakes, 
the religious ideas and ideals, all of which he maintains, 
contribute to the development of mob vielence. In his 
chapter on the Nordic myth and the doctrine of inferiority, 
Mr. White is particulariy effective. He builds up a for- 
midable case and his logic is well nigh invulnerable. 

It would be well if some of those who essay to write 
on the Negro problem should read this admirable study. 
Mr. Bernard Fay and Mr. Andre Siegfried, both of whom 
have discussed the Negro in America at considerable 
length in their books, could have profited immensely if 
Rope and Fagot had been available at the time they were 
forming their opinions as to the causes of lynching. All 
of the theories which have been employed by those who 
seek to justify lynching and have been gobled up so 
eagerly by those who were and are credulous, Mr. White 
smashes into smithereens. And so rape and the fear of 
rape as provocations of lynching must be tossed into the 
discard. 

There is included in this study a statistical analysis 
of lynching in America that is very complete and which 
should be of great value to the sociological student. Mr. 
White does not overlook the decline of lynching in the 
past few years, nor does he by any means underestimate 
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the effect of the play of economic forces and the migra- 
tions on the lynching habit, although he rightly gives 
credit for the valiant service which the organization he 
represents has rendered, nor does he discount the in- 
fluence of the recently formed interracial committees of 
the South, 

There is no doubt but that Rope and Faggot is one 
of the most important books of the year 1929. It is the 
last word on lynching. 


"=LMER A. CARTER. 


NEWS CONTENT OF NEGRO 


NEWSPAPERS 

(Continued from page 372) 
control the amounts of news of each class that is 
printed have been summarized. Considering the 
journalistically advanced policies of these editors 
and the fact that the papers together run less than 
ten per cent of sensational news and approximately 
forty per cent of news in categories definitely of 
socializing value is a statistical answer to pseudo 
critics from which there is no appeal. When it is 
further considered that sensational news is often 
legitimate news, as is also much of personal, maga- 
zine, and human interest news, it becomes apparent 
to one who detaches himself from bias that yellow- 
ness is neither the outstanding mark of Negro news- 
papers nor their badge of progress: that, from a 
sociological viewpoint, the preponderance of 
stimuli is not anti-social: and that Negro jour- 
nalists furnish their readers a fairly balanced read- 
ing diet. 


COULEV’ ENDORMI 

(Continued from page 378) 
of sight. Turning her face toward the two men 
they saw she was weeping. Evidently she had not 
noticed them before. Becoming suddenly self-con- 
scious she gave a little cry and ran into the house. 

“Qui été femme-la? Who was that woman?” 
asked the Southerner in Creole of the driver of 
the vehicle. 

“Li été coulév’ endormi. Ah! She is the sleeping 
serpent. They call her that. She takes the heart 
and sets men crazy—many have died in the crazy 
house after—after—she has charmed them. Ah! 
Oui! She is the sleeping serpent.” 

“That is the native peasant name for a species 
of boa-constrictor found in the island,” commented 
the man from Louisiana, as they jogged along the 
uneven stones toward the hotel. 


WHO’S WHO 


SAMUEL AUERBACH is with the Division of Medical 
Measures of the American Social Hygiene Association. 

STERLING BROWN is a Professor of English at Howard 
University. 

DORIS KIRKPATRICK is a poet from Philadelphia. 

CHARLES WESLEY is a Professor of History at Howard 
University. 

CAROLINE BOND DAY is a graduate of Radcliffe. At 
present che holds a fellowship in Anthropology at that 
institution. 
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SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


AFRICA 


NXIETY is being felt in London for the safety of iso- 
lated British settlers in Kenya Colony, formerly known 
as British East Africa, where the warriors of two great 
tribes, the Masai and the Lumbwa, are showing signs of 
restiveness. 
These tribes, traditional enemies, 


MBS: H. R. BUTLER, president of the National Congres- 

of Colored Parents and Teachers has also been 
appointed to serve on this important White House com- 
mittee. Mrs. Butler will be a member of the section on the 
Infant and Pre-school child. 


; Fe® the first time in its history the National Council of 
women, whose membership rep- 
resents an aggregate of nearly a mil- 


have been confined within two reser- 


lion club members, has elected a 


vations with the scattered farms of 
British settlers acting as a buifer 
between them. 

Recently, however, the young men 
of both tribes have been holding 
meetings without the consent of their 
chiefs. It is feared they are con- 
templating a civil war that will have 
as in incidental aim the sweeping 
away of those British settlers and 
officials who have restrained them. 

The Masai in particular are noted 
warriors. 


N South Africa, there seems to be 


Negro Progress 


Population 
$2,500,000,000 
Home Owners 00... 700,000 
Farm Owners ......... 232,000 
Value of Farms .............. $700,000,000 
Business Enterprise ........... 70,000 
Banks 73 
Banks Capital $6,500,000 
Annual Business Don ein 
$1,000,000,000 
Teachers 


Value of Property ............ 


colored woman to its Executive 
Board. Mrs. Sallie W. Stewart, 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Colored Women, has been 
elected fourth vice-president of the 
Council. Mrs. Stewart’s organiza- 
tion has been a member of the Na- 
tional Council of Women for thirty 
years. 


HOUSING SEGREGATION 
ONE of the most popular forms 


of preventing Negroes from 
ownership of property in certain dis- 


in progress among the natives an 


tricts has lost another inning. The 


agitation for resistance. The refusal 
of a mass of Negro laborers in Natal to pay the pool tax 
of $5 per head levied upon them with an almost instantane- 
ous despatch to the spot of police from Pretoria in the 
Transvaal to suppress the demonstration, indicates that 
the Government regards the situation as serious. 

The South African native manifestly has a grievance. 
Only in Cape Colony do they even nominally have the vote. 
And the Government lately come into power has done so 
on the strength of a proposition to restrict the voting of the 
native African to a certain limited category, who even then 
can send to the legislature only representatives of European 
descent. In all the other states of the union the natives 
have practically no civil rights at all. 

The large poll tax in Natal, levied on all black and col- 
ored males is distinctly “taxation without representation.” 


APPOINTMENTS 


UGENE KINCKLE JONES, executive secretary of the 
National Urban League, and Mrs. Jane Porter Barrett, 
director of the Home for Delinquent Girls, Peaks’ Turnout, 
Va., were among the members appointed to the White House 
conference on Child Health and Protection, which met in 
New York City in November. 

These two colored members will serve on section four of 
the Child Health and Protection conference, a group com- 
posed of experts in child welfare from all parts of the 
United States, which deal with the problem of the handi- 
capped child. These experts will devote a year to massing 
the facts bearing upon the wellbeing of the handicapped 
child. The findings will be presented to the greater national 
conference made up of the other three groups, which will 
meet at the call of the President when the studies are 
completed. 


Supreme Court of Appeals of West 
Virginia in a sweeping decision handed down in the Hunt- 
ington Segregation case has held that: 

“A restriction in a deed conveying a fee simple 
estate providing that the property embraced ‘shall not 
be conveyed, demised, devised, leased, or rented to any 
person of Ethopian race or descent for a period of 
fifty years’ is void as incompatible with the estate 
granted.” 


UT there are other forms of preventing Negroes from 

liviing in certain districts. In Atlanta, Georgia, the 
bombing of the homes of Negroes in a section which is 
changing from white to colored occupancy, has aroused 
prominent citizens to a determined protest and a demand 
for protection. 


terres the police of Baltimore are investigating 
a fire at the home of a Negro family, in the belief that 
the fire was started by incendiaries whose aim was to drive 


the Negroes out of the neighborhood. The family had 
occupied the house only a month and it is the only house 
in the block with Negro tenants. Some one, report the 
police, had drenched the shutters, window frames, doors, 
steps and other framework on the house with gasoline. The 
gasoline can—one that could hold five gallons—was picked 
out of the gutter in front of the house by firemen. 


INDUSTRY 


QUECRETARIES of the National Urban League in the mid 

dle western area have met in Columbus—and in the east 
in New York City—to make plans for an extensive cam- 
paign for larger opportunities in employment. Following the 
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Rufus Turner 


Charles Harris 


conference, T. Arnold Hill of New Fork, the League's 
Director of Industrial Relations, issued the following 
statement: 

The purpose of these conferences was to make out a uni- 
fied program for a more thorough concentration on better 
jobs for Negroes. The loss of places which members of 
the race have been accustomed to fill make it imperative 
that they seek employment elsewhere. A spirit of optimism 
prevailed throughout the conference, for our secretaries 
have no fears for the future because of losses in employ- 
ment. Being familiar with employment possibilities, they 
see new fields of labor into which both men and women 
have gone recently and have faith that there is at least 
some compensation for Negroes in these newer fields for 
the losses sustained in the older ones.” 


(*HARLES HARRIS is to be the director of the Negro 

Symphony Orchestra, the first of its kind in the world. 
An endowment has’ been made by an unknown donor who 
is moved by the commendable relations between the white 
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and the Negro races in Baltimore. The orchestra will be 
patterned after the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra whose 
conductor will be advisor to Mr. Harris. 


UFUS P. TURNER, Asheville, N. C., has been named 
the prize winner for the month for the best radio 
article pertinent to bettering radio communication on the 
high frequencies by “QST,” the monthly magazine pub- 
lished by the American Radio Relay league of Hartford, 
Conn. 


LABOR 
A SPECIAL drive to organize young Negro women in 

New York employed in the dress trade has been inau- 
gurated by the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. 

Miss Floria Pinckney, a graduate of the Brookwood 
Labor College, has been made the special organizer for the 
Negro workers. 

Mr. Julius Hochman, vice-president of the International 
said in outlining the campaign: 

“While the exact number of colored women em- 
ployed, out of the 53,000 women in the dress indus- 
try is not known, it is estimated that about 4,000 work 
in the dress shops of New York. A recent investiga- 
tion proved that most of these women earn between 
$8 and $12 a week and that the employers discrimin- 
ate against them in many ways. 

“The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
has never made a distinction as to race or color in 
accepting members and has always maintained that 
wage scales and hours and other union conditions must 
be equably enforced. 

“We are out to organ’ze all the workers in the in- 
dustry and we will not neglect Harlem. We shall call 
meetings. distribute literature and do everything to 
reach the colored workers.” 


in New York City 


| 
National Urban League Employment Conference which met (i aes, 


OPPORTUNITY 


RESEARCH 
A* all day conference on “The Negro Family in Chi- 


cago” was held in November under the auspices of the 
Chicago Urban League. Studies of Negro life in Chicago 
by E. Franklin Frazier, under the department of research 
and records of the Chicago League and the University of 
Chicago were discussed. Investigations by Miss Irene 
Graham under the auspices of the graduate school of the 
University of Chicago were presented. 

One of the outstanding results of this joint research was 
the pronouncement by Mr. Frazier that “instead of one black 
belt on the south side there are seven. Within the whirl 
of life that goes on in the black belt, we find reproduced 
all the stages of culture and various aspects of Negro life 
at large.” 

Miss Graham reported: 

“Census figures and our own studies show frequent 
cases of grandparents supporting grandchildren, aunts 
supporting nieces, and many households in which sev- 
eral generations are living under the same roof. It 
wou'd seem that if ties of marriage are less stable 
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Mrs. Irene C. McLaughlin (formerly 
Irene Castle, the noted dancer), 
with her group of colored girls, who 
form a part of the Lake Forest, Ill. 


among many Negroes than among white groups, the 
ties between parents and children and collateral rela- 
tives are as strong or stronger. 

“In comparing the size of Negro and white families 
we found 50 per cent of the Negro families had no 
children as compared with 25 per cent of the white.” 
Mr. Ira De A. Reid, research director of the National 

Urban League addressed the conference. 


R. MELVILLE HERSKOVITS, assistant professor of 

anthropology at Northwestern University, reports that 
some of his discoveries made in Dutch Guiana this past 
summer will throw some light on the origin of the American 
Negro. 

Dr. and Mrs. Herskovits spent seven weeks in the jungles 
of Dutch Guiana studying the customs and language of the 
bush Negroes. These bush Negroes are descendants of 
former African slaves who heard the call of the jungle, re- 
belled against their masters, and set up their own govern- 
ment in the bush. The Dutch recognized their autonomy 
about 1800 and in return it was stipulated that these for- 
mer slaves cease their raids on the plantations. 
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Family, The Negro 
Fear Complex, A 
Foreign Observer Looks at the Negro, A...............Nov., 
Francis, William T. ........ Aug., 
Fraternals, Finance and Folly July, 
Harlem's Children June, 
Howland, Emily Sept., 
Ideology, A New April, 
Intelligence Test, Again the April, 
Inter-Racial Conference, The €b., 
Jonny Spielt Auf 
Louisville 
Model City, The 
Moorfield Story 
New Year, A 
Of Books 
Passing 
Peace, The Way to 
Phil Edwards, Dave Myers and Nathaniel George..June, 
Philanthropy, The New Jan., 
Race Consciousness 
Record Breaking 
Rosenwald, Mrs. Julius 
Seligman, George W. ...... 
South, A New 7 

Spir:tuals, The Misuse of 
Tradition, An Iron 


July, 
July, 
Nov., 
Dec., 
Feb., 
Oct., 


June, 


FICTION 


Beyond the Years, by Mary Etta Spencer............0ct., 
Breen, Robert, Shadows to the Stars... Feb., 
Cook, Coralie Franklin, A Slave for Life. June, 
Coke, by Charles W. Cranford July, 
Coulev’ Endormi, John Matheus Dec. 
Cranford, Charles W., Coke July, 
Dark Laughter, by Ethel Riley Aug., 
Davis, John, Ruth Trent Cries Jan., 
Defiance, by James H. Young Nov., 
Fauset, Arthur Huff, Safe in the Arms of seca .Apr., 
Gordon, Barefield, Portrait of a Woman._......Mar., 
Logan, James T., Nothin’-—F. O. B. 
Matheus, John, Coulev’ Endormi Dec., 
Nothin’"—F. O. B., by James T. 
Pierce, James A., The — 
Portrait of a Woman, by Barefield Gordon...............Mar., 
Riley, Ethel, Dark Laughter... 
Ruth Trent Cries, by John Davis 
Slater Fund, The John F. 
Safe in the Arms of Jesus, by Arthur Huff Faucet 

April, 
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309 
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142 ! 
173 
341 359 
114 | 
373 204 
172 
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109 | 
207 36 
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347 141 | 
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75 237 
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288 173 
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239 
79 
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21 69 
36 
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42 
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214 
54 376 
97 214 
14 250 
19 
78 344 
| 124 
43 87 
a 0 154 
4 376 
154 
206 
87 
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359 
124 


DECEMBER, 1929 


Shadows to the Stars, by Robert Breen..............Feb., 42 
Slave for Life, A, by Coralie Franklin Cook....June, 183 
Spencer, Mary Etta, Beyond the Years... Oct., 311 
The Mistake, by James A- Pierce... Sept., 286 
Young, James H., Defi Nov., 344 


POETRY 


Abrams, Marguerite N., Call of the Hills..........0ct., 308 
Adams, Marguerite Janvrin, The City-Born Speaking 


Feb., 41 
Adieu, by Donald Jeffrey Hayes. Mar., 89 
Alexander, Lewis, Negro Woman... 


Ankenbrand, Frank, Madamoiselle Death (The Wall- 
flower) April, 123 
A Poem, by Gladys Casely Hayford................ July, 220 
A Sonnet, by Barefield Gordon —Mar., 73 
At Arlington, by Gough Decatur McDaniels._.Nov., 340 
Black Baby, by Anita Scott Coleman._._.........Feb., 53 


Black Faces, by Anita Scott Coleman Oct., 320 
Brooks, Jonathan, Garnered the Yields... 
Brown, Sterling A., Riverbank Blues un May, 148 
Brown, Sterling A, Effie Oct., 304 


Butler, Alpheus, Flower of the Dark...............Aug., 253 
Call of the Hills, by Marguerite N. Abrams_.....Oct., 308 
Casting Bread Upon the Water, by J. Taylor Stanley 


Feb., 49 
Chimes Midst The Crowd, by Beatrice Price Russell 

Sept., 281 
Coleman, An‘ta Scott, Black Baby Feb, 53 
Coleman, Aaita Scott, Black Faces Oct., 320 
Color, by Cyril Creque Oct., 315 
Conant, Isabel Fiske, Seventh Avenue — 
Creque, Cyril, Color. Oct., 315 
Creque, Cyril, Memory. Jan., 20 
Cullen, Countee, Two Poets. ‘ April, 109 
Dett, R. Nathaniel, The Snow. Jan. 7 
Dickinson, Blanche Taylor, Fires. June, 173 
Effie, by Sterling A. Brown Oct., 304 


Fires, by Blanche Taylor Dickinson_..___._.___June, 173 
Fletcher, T. T. F., I Used to Be Afraid of the Dark 


Flohr, Natalie, Ultimatum Oct., 310 
Flower of the Dusk, by Alpheus Butler_._. 
Ford, Robert Turner, To A Dark Singer. 
Frazier, Marie Brown, White Riders._.__._.._Mar., 80 
Fugitive Serfs, by William Allyn Hill_.........Aug., 246 
Garnered the Yields, by Jonathan Brooks... Jan., 
Gordon, Barefield, A S t Mar., 73 
Hayes, Donald Jeffrey, Adieu Mar., 89 
Hayford, Gladys Casely, A Poem................July, 220 

246 

218 


Hill, William Allyn, Fugitive Aug., 
Horne, Frank, Immortality July, 


Horne, Frank, Toast July, 218 
Howard, by Helene Margaret. May, 156 
Immortality, by Frank Horne July, 218 
I Sleep in Music, by G. W. Russell......_._Feb., 38 


I Used to Be Afraid of the Dark, by T. T. F. Fletcher 
June, 178 
J’Ai Peur, by Lucy Ariel Williams... Sept., 271 
Jarvis, Antonio, One Poet to Another. Nov., 336 
Madamoiselle Death (The Wallflower), by Frank An- 


kenbrand, Jr. April, 123 
Manhattan, by Israel Sucnun June, 187 
Margaret, Helene, Howard May, 156 
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Margaret, Helene, Tinsel Moon +mept., 272 
McDaniels, Gough Decatur, At Arlingtor Nov., 340 
McPeek, James A. S., White Barbarians.._.....July, 206 
Memory, by Cyril Creque Jan., 20 
Mill-Logic, by Israel Newman, -.Nov., 349 
Mulatto Dancer, by Edward G. Perry......-Aug., 245 
Negro Woman, by Lewis Alexander. Jan., ll 
Newman, Israel, Manhattan 
Newman, Israel, Mill-Logic 
Night Comes Walking, by Esther Tartine anil 249 
One Poet to Another, by Antonio Jarvis.__..Nov., 336 
Perry, Edward G., Mulatto Dancer... Aug., 245 
Popel, Esther, Night Comes Walking....._........Aug , 249 
Riverbank Blues, by Sterling A. Brown. May, 148 
Russell, Beatrice Price, Chimes Midst the Crowd 
Sept., 281 
Russell, G. W., I Sleep in Music. Feb. 38 
Seventh Avenue, by Isabel Fiske Conant.._.....Feb., 48 
Siegrist, Mary, The Open Door. Sept., 274 
Stanley, J. Taylor, Casting Bread Upon the Water 
Feb., 49 
The City-Born, Speaking, by Marguerite Janvrin Adams 
Feb. 41 
The Open Door, by Mary Siegrist........Sept , 274 
The Snow, by R. Nathaniel Dett Jan, 7 
Tinsel Moon, by Helene Margaret -—_Sept., 272 
To A Dark Singer by Rober: Turner Ford.._....Dec., 359 


Toast, by Frank Horne July, 218 
Two Poets, by Countee Cullen April, 109 
Ultimatum, by Natalie Flohr... Oct., 310 


White Barbarians, by James A. S. McPeek.....July, 206 
White Riders, by Marie Brown Frazier. Mar., 80 
Williams, Lucy Ariel, 271 


REVIEWS 


American Negro Folk Songs, by Newman I. White, 
rev. by Arthur Huff Fauset May, 163 
Anthology and Year Book of American Poetry for 
1928, by William Stanley Braithwaite, rev. by Rob- 
ert T. Kerlin April, 131 
Autumn Love-Cycle, by Georgia Peadiiis Johnson, rev. 
by Marita Odette Bonner. April, 130 
Banjo, by Claude McKay, rev. by Gwendolyn B. 
Bennett Aug., 254 
Bellegarde, Dantes, L’Occupation Americaine D*Haiti 
Ses Consequences Morales Et Economiques, rev. by 


Emmett E. Dorsey .... Oct., 319 
Benet, Stephen Vincent, John Brown's Body, rev. by 
Leslie Pinckney Hill April, 129 


Berry, Erick, Girls in Africa, rev. by Josephine Pinyon 
Holmes June, 192 
Black Sadie, by T. Bowyer Campbell, rev. by Nella 


Larsen Jan., 24 
Bradford, Roark, This Side of Jordan, rev. by John 
Davis July, 223 


Braithwaite, William Stanley, Anthology and Year Book 
of American Poetry for 1928, rev. by Robert T. 


Kerlin «April, 13] 

— T. Bowyer, Black Sadie, rev. by Nella Lar- 
Jan., 24 

Cbniin Vera, The White Girl, rev. by Rudolph Fisher 
Aug., 255 

Cohen, Lily Young, Lost Spirituals, rev. by Marion 
D. Beasley : Oct., 318 
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Dabney, Wendell P., Maggie L. Walker: Her Life and 
Deeds, rev. by Eugene Kinckle Jones..........Feb., 58 

Dean, Captain Harry, The Pedro Gorino, rev. by Ar- 
thur A. Schomburg July, 223 

Fauset, Jessie, Plum-Bun, rev. by ania B. Ben- 


nett Sept., 287 
Girls in Africa, by Erick Berry, rev. by Josephine 

Pinyon Hol June, 192 
Harding, Alfred, Tropical Fruit, rev. by W. A. Do- 

mingo May, 164 
Harlem, rev., by Theophilus Lewis... April, 132 


Hearts in Dixie (The First Real Talking Picture), 
rev. by Robert Benchley ——— April, 122 
Heyward, DuBose, Mamba’s Daughters, rev. by Ster- 
ling A. Brown May, 161 
John Brown’s Body, by Stephen Vines Benet, rev. 


by Leslie Pinckney Hill April, 129 
Johnson, Georgia Douglas, Autumn Love-Cycle, rev. 
by Marita Odette Bonner. April, 130 


Jungle Gods, by Carl Von Hoffman ,rev. by Newbell 
Niles Puckett 


Larsen, Nella, Passing, rev. by Mary Fleming Labaree 


Aug., 255 
Lasker, Bruno, Race Attitudes in Children, rev. by 
Rachel Davis DuBois Nov., 351 


Life and Labor in the Old South by Ulrich Bonnell 

Phillips, rev. by Charles H. ‘Wesley ..... Dec., 384 
L’Occupation Americaine D’Haiti Ses Consequences 

Morales Et Economiques, by Dantes Bellegarde, 

rev. by Emmett E. Dorsey Oct., 319 
Lost Sprituals, by Lily Young Cohen, rev. by Marion 

D. Beasley —. Oct., 318 
MacCreagh, Gordon, The Last of Free Africa, rev. by 

Frederick M. Eliot July, 224 
Maggie L. Walker: Her Life and Deeds, by Wendell 

P. Dabney, rev. by Eugene Kinckle Jones... Feb., 58 
Mamba’s Daughters, by DuBose Heyward, rev. by 


Sterling A. Brown May, 161 
McKay, Claude, Banjo, rev. by Gwendolyn B. Bennett 
Aug., 254 


Mitchell, Broadus, William Gregg, Factory Master of 
the Old South, rev. by C. C. Spaulding......_-Jan., 24 
Moton, Robert Russa, What the Negro Thinks, rev. 


by L. Hollingsworth Wood : June, 191 
Negro Play Number. The Carolina Magazine, rev. by 
Randolph Ed d Oct., 318 


Odum, Howard W., Wings on My Feet, rev. by Sterl- 
ing A. Brown Dec., 383 
Passing, by Nella Larsen, rev. by Mary Fleming 
Labaree Aug., 255 
Peterkin, Julia, Scarlet Sister Mary, rev. by Alain 
Locke June, 190 
Phillips, Ulrich, Life er Labor in the Old South, 
rev. by Charles H. Wesley Dec., 384 
Plum-Bun, by Jessie Fauset, rev. by Gwendolyn B. 
Bennett Sept., 287 
Race Attitudes in Children, by Bruno Lasker, rev. by 
Rachel Davis DuBois -Nov., 351 
Rope and Faggot by Walter White, rev. by Elmer A. 
Carter Dec., 387 
Sale, John B., The Tree Named John, rev. by Caroline 
Bond Day Dec., 386 
Scarlet Sister Mary, by Julia Peterkin, rev. by Alain 
Locke June, 190 
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Seabrook, W. B., The Magic Island, rev. by Alain 
Locke June, 19) 
Singer Caroline and C. L. Baldridge, White Africans 
and Black, rev. by Doris Kirkpatrick —. ..Dec., 38 
Singing Jailbirds, rev. by Dorothy R. Peterson..Jan., 2. 
Social Work and the Training of Social Workers, by 


The Blacker the Berry, Wallace rev. 
Eunice Hunton Carter May, 162 
The Last of Free Africa, by Gordon MacCreagh, rev. 
by Frederick M. Elot July, 224 
The Magic Island, by W- B. Seabrook, rev. by Alain 
Locke June, 190 
The Pedro Gorino, by Captain Harry Dean, rev. by 
Arthur A. Sch July, 223 
The White Girl, by ae Caspary, rev. by Rudolph 
Fisher Aug., 255 
This Side of Jordan, by Roark Bradford, rev. by 


John Davis July, 223 
Thurman, Wallace, The Blacker the Berry, rev. by 

Eunice Hunton Carter... May, 162 
Tree Named John, by John B. Sale, rev. by Caroline 

Bond Day Dec., 386 


Tropical Fruit, by Alfred Harding, rev. by W. A. 

Domingo May, 164 
Von Hoffman, Carl, Jungle Gods, rev. by Newbell 

Niles Puckett Oct., 317 
Walker, Sydnor H., Social Work and the Training 

of Social Workers, rev. by Mary R. Wheeler...Oct., 320 
What the Negro Thinks, by Robert Russa Moton, rev. 

by L. Hollingsworth Wood ; June, 191 
White Africans and Black by Caroline Singer and C. 

L. Baldridge, rev. by Doris Kirkpatrick_._._..Dec., 385 
White, Newman I., American Negro Folk Songs, rev. 

by Arthur Huff Fauset May, 163 
White, Walter, Rope and Faggot, rev. by Elmer A. 

Carter Dec., 387 
William Gregg, Factory Master of the Old South, by 
‘Broadus Mitchell, rev. by C. C. Spaulding...m_Jan., 24 
Wirgs on My Feet by Howard W. Odum, rev. by Sterl- 

ing R. Brown ... Dec., 383 


-TWO BOOK REVIEWS 
By Rene Maran 


(Continued from page 380) 

with them, convinced that he would finally convince 
her that she would never become of age. 

But the fact that she has spoken of the puerility 
of the Negro, of his sickly susceptibility, of his 

pride, of the frequency of his sexual power is 
cede Or rather, all that would be nothing if 
she had treated on a lofty human-intellectual plane 
the admirable subject which she had at hand. She 
has unfortunately lessened it, belittled and ridiculed 
it. And if Jupiter, jealous, kills the beautiful 
adulterous Alma, it is not because he wishes to 
imitate even in the murder of another his teachers 
in civilization, but because like every other self- 
respecting Negro he is a dormant Othello, or, if 
you prefer, a primitive being lying in wait, always 
on guard, and because Claire Goll, who has nothing 
of a shallow mind, condescended to expose in all 
its magnitude one of the greatest problems of 
humanity. What a pity! 
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Having Company for Dinner? 4) Christmas Gift-- 


JOHNSON’S | Youth 


SOUTHERN RESTAURANT 


219 West 145th Street 
between 7th & 8th Aves., New York City | IN SPITE OF HAN 


Visitors to HARLEM should not retrrn home 
until they have eaten at JOHNSON’S Newly 


Decorated SOUTHERN RESTAURANT, where 
| modern prices obtain and clean and courteous R. W. mULLOCK 
service is guaranteed. Boys’ Work Secretary Colored Dept., 
yey» National Council of the Y. M. C. A. 


Here is a book written with 


CRITICAL BUYERS PRONOUNCE THESE CARDS 
A BARGAIN — IN QUALITY — IN PRICE 


$1.00 Postpaid or we will send them C. 0. D. Order at your bookseller’s or send 
Your money refunded if not satisfied. | your money order for $2.00 direct to 
| 


LAURENCE C. BUTLER CO. ASSOCIATION PRESS 


21 West 47th St., New York 
sy AGENTS WANTED. adie | 347 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


21 STEEL ENGRAVED the purpose of inspiring 

CHRISTMAS CARDS | youth with faith, courage, 

$1.00 and ambition for the worth- 

while achievements in life. 
Cloth, $2.00 


‘CLIMAX COAL & ICE CORP. 


527-529 Classon Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HIS outstanding Negro organization built upon integrity and dependability, 
with an ever-increasing clientele, offers investment opportunities to persons 
of vision who expect better returns from their money than a mere four per cent 
interest rate. 


Concurrent with the enormous increase of property holders in this city has arisen 
the demand for adequate FUEL distribution. Obviously, an investment in com- 
modities that are absolutely essential to modern civilized life has all the ear- 
marks of soundness, while the fact that the enterprise itself is destined to expand 
simultaneously with the social advancement of the race is an additional source 


of fortification to the investor. 


| BANKERS: The National City Bank of New York and Brooklyn 
Chelsea Exchange Bank of Brooklyn 


Climax Coal & Ice Corp., 
527-529 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me full details of your investment opportunity. 
Address 


Name. 


Please mention Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 


COUPON FOR PARTICULARS 


cRETARL, 


261-269 West 12516 St.N-Y.C. 
ALL COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 
SECRETARIAL — CIVIL SERVICE 
Open All Year Day and Evening Classes 


Prof. Gilby Robinson, English Lawyer, 
Author, Lecturer, Teacher, Principal 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
for License No. 1 Exam., N. Y. C. E:-mentary Schools 
Also Summer School Coaching—9# Hours—July- 
August. Start now for Complete Course. 


Instructors 
Gilby Robinson. LLB. (Lond.) F.1.P.S. 
Howard Day B.S., M.A. (Fordham U.) 
Catalog on Request Tel... Monument 3620 


H. ADOLPH HOWELL. 
FUNERAL CHURCH. Ine. 


2332 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 


EFFICIENT LADY EMBALMER IN ATTENDANCE 


Expert care given to foreign and domestic cases 


GEORGE E. WEST, President 
HAROLD H. HEDGEMAN, Manager 


Telephone, Audubon 9239 
Motto: “Efficiency” 


GOOD LOGIC 


Is it not good logic to assume that what is 
good for others may likewise be good for you? 

There are dozens of articles in our shop that 
could well be added to your wearing apparel: 
such as, a cravat, muffler, shirt, hosiery, cap 
or hat. 

Now that Christmas gifts are in order, may 
we help you with your gift problem? We'd ap- 
preciate your dropping in at your convenience 
and see for yourself how easily it will be to 
select just what you have in mind. 


LANE & NICHOLS 
MEN’S SHOP 
Formerly of Dobbs 


2211 Seventh Avenue 


Near 13lst Street New York City 


AGENTS WANTED 
MEN OR WOMEN 
well educated, good social status 
to Sell 
Magnetic, Therapeutic Apparatus 
patented in five countries, 18 years in market, 
over 100,000 being used in country of origin. 
Men with proper qualifications could make 
$20 to $50 per day. 
LIBERAL COMMISSION 
Write to 


M. TAKAGI 
53-57 W. 23rd St., 


New York City | 


NEGRO DOLLS 
Colored Dollis will make the children happy at 
Christmas time. Special prices to organizations, 
Churches, Lodges, Clubs, Sunday Schools, etc. 
Catalog free. Agents & Dealers wanted. Write 
STANDARD COMPANY 
222 West 133rd Street New York City 


Go to 


WILLIAMS’ PHARMACY 


When in the City 


New York’s newest, most reliable, up to date, 
well stocked drug store. 


Featuring the finest, cleanest and most sani- 
tary fountain that can be found anywhere. 


Sodas, Sandwiches, Luncheons of distinctive 
quality differently served. 


2161 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Cathedral 2876 


O. H. WILLIAMS, Ph. G. 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 


in 
OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 
Write for raie card 
Business Department 
OPPORTUNITY 
17 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


AUGUSTINE A. AUSTIN 


President Antillean Holding Co., Inc. 


REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE BROKER 


167 West 145th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Tel. Edgecombe 3937-3938 


Please mention Orportunity, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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JUSTIN SANDRIDGE 


'Triumphs in Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh _ 


“He is an American product of whom 
we may feel proud, and another of his race 
to bring honor to music.” 


—J. F. Lissrect in the “Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph,’ Nov. 16, 1929 

“Sandridge is an artist of the first 
water. . . . One of the outstanding pianists 
of the day.” 


—W. R. Mrrcne.y in the “Pittsburgh Press,’ Nov. 16, 1929. 


The Carnegie Hall recital was another by Justin Sandridge 
who for the past three seasons (following twenty years of prepa- 
ration with master instructors) has been unostentatiously ap- 
pearing in many recitals throughout the country to large, enthusi- 
astic audiences. Among these have been four recitals in as many 
months, 1929, in New York City. 


“OUT OF A CLEAR SKY LIKE A THUNDERBOLT CAME 
JUSTIN SANDRIDGE TO CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL LAST 
NIGHT. AND OUT OF JUST AS CLEAR A SKY CAME 
UPWARD OF A THOUSAND MUSIC LOVERS TO HEAR THIS 
BOSTON BOY. WHO SEEMS TO BE A MARVEL. NOR WAS 
HIS AUDIENCE MADE UP OF ALTOGETHER OF MEMBERS 
OF H'S OWN RACE—NOT BY ANY MEANS—BUT IT PROVED 
A COSMOPOLITAN GATHERING OF THOSE WHO ENJOY 
THE BEST IN MUSIC. 


“FROM ALL APPEARANCES SANDRIDGE IS AN ARTIST OF THE FIRST WATER. PRESS 
NOTICES FROM OTHER CITIES EVIDENTLY HAVE BEEN TELLING THE TRUTH FOR ONCE. 
MR. SANDRIDGE IS ONE OF THE OUTSTANDING PIANISTS OF THE DAY. HE PLAYS WITH 
INTELLIGENCE AND DEEP FEELING. HIS TECHNIC IS AMPLE FOR THE MOST EXACTING 
DEMANDS AND HIS GRACIOUS PRESENCE—BACKED BY A DISTINGUISHED PERSONAL- 
ITY—MARKS HIM AS ONE WHO WILL BE HEARD WITH EVEN GREATER PLEASURE UPON 
HIS NEXT APPEARANCE HERE, WHICH—LET US HOPE—WILL BE SOON.”—W. R. MitcHet. 


in the “Pittsburgh Press”, Nov. 16, 1929. 


“JUSTIN SANDRIDGE IS A NEW NAME IN THIS VICINITY AND IT IS A NAME WE HOPE 
WILL BECOME MORE FAMILIAR. HE WAS FLUENT, FACILE, WITH A TECHNIC THAT 
WAS AMPLE AND HE PLAYED THE MODERNISTS AS IF THEY HAD BEEN HIS ONLY 
SCHOOLING... . IT STRUCK US THAT JUSTIN SANDRIDGE GAVE DEBUSSY THE SANEST 
READING HE HAS HAD HERE IN SOME TIME.” — Harvey Gavt in the “Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette,” Nov. 16, 1929. 

“JUSTIN SANDRIDGE GAVE A MOST REFRESHING RECITAL IN CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL 
LAST NIGHT. HE IS AN AMERICAN PRODUCT OF WHOM WE MAY FEEL PROUD, AND 
ANOTHER OF HIS RACE TO BRING HONOR TO MUSIC. WE SHOULD INDEED WELCOME 
THIS PLAYER AGAIN.”—J. F. Lissrett in the “Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph,” Nov. 16, 1929. 


From a Portrait by Barthe 


Representative excerpts from newspaper accounts of previous recitals: 


“The concert last week of Justin Sandridge, acclaimed as the foremost pianist of the Colored 
Race, was a display of unquestioned virtuosity. The youthful Sandridge after twenty years of 
study of the pianoforte has developed a mastery of technic and intelligence of interpretation of 
the famous composers that has seldom been surpassed in local concert halls.”"—The Newark, N. J., 
“Sunday Call,” April 28, 1929 (New Jersey's leading Sunday newspaper). 


“Very few pianists at their formal public debut show the REMARKABLE MASTERY of their 
instrument and the GENUINE MUSICAL FEELING which distinguished Mr. Sandridge’s playing.” 
—‘Boston Globe” on his appearance as soloist with the Boston Philharmonic Orchestra, Nov. 21, 


1926. (Solo accompanied by the orchestra of one hundred men). 


“His sensibility and freshness of emotion are unmistakable, AND STIRRING TO HEAR..... 
In all, Mr Sandridge convinced his listeners of a MAJOR TALENT AMONG THE PIANISTS OF 


TO-DAY.”—The Atlantic City Sunday Press, Aug ust 25, 1929. 


For information relative to securing a Justin Sandridge recital on late winter tour this season address: 
JUSTIN SANDRIDGE STUDIO, 108 West 136th Street, Walker Studio Building, New York City 
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Cc. D. KING Under New Management 
HARLEM FLOWER SHOP 


BROKER AND AGENT 
146 WEST 138th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Phones: Bradhurst3517 Near 138th 2365 Seventh Avemne York City 
Audubon 8983 Telephone, Audubon 4134 


ARTISTIC FLORAL DESIGNS and DECORATIONS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


as well as individuals served with 
satisfaction. 
When in New York No order too large or too small to receive prompt 
attention. 

Flowers delivered by telegram anywhere in the 


HOTEL DUMAS || United States. 
GIVE US A TRIAL! 


Your stopping place ae 
W. 198th Street JAMES T. JACKBON and CHAS. LEB, Prope 


At Seventh Avenue 7 
AUDUBON 4343 
Just across the street 

from Everywhere WHEN VISITING NEW YORK CITY, 
Telephones EAT AND CHAT AT THE 
BRADHURST 1181 ST. LUKE’S CLUB DINING ROOM 
Seine Lome where 90% of the distinguished visitors 
gather to enjoy 
There ther | in most refined Dining Room located at 
Under Nest 130th Street 
management of Mrs. ELLEN 
Good “HOT to 9:30 P. 
The EL ervice Table ote or A La ei 
Large and small banquets may be arranged for. 
DUMAS Phone Harlem 9387 


F.C. FANE, prop. 


Phone Harlem 6465 J. R. S. McLEOD, Mar. 
ESTATE OF J. WESLEY LANE, Inc. 


NAIL & P ARKER, Inc. Mary Lang, President 


145 West 135th St., New York City ; 
Established 1907 Established 1910 


: Funeral Director and Embalmer 
Collection Department Prompt and Sympathetic Service 


Over $1,000,000 a year thee 
NEW YORK REALTY INVESTMENTS Funeral Parlor and Chapel Free 
Safest in the World Lady Attendant 


Tel. Bradhurst 0670-0671 112 West.133rd St., New York City 


I WANT YOU 


$50.00 a week and commission can be earned by my representatives 


NOTHING TO SELL 


.If you can spare an hour a day for six days in the week you can earn $50 a week and commis- 


sion. The amount you earn depends upon you. If you can use the money I want you. But I don’t 
want you unless you are refined, courteous and able to meet and talk with real people. 


DROP ME A LINE AT ONCE AND GET FULL PARTICULARS 
AND THE BIG XMAS OFFER 


EDWARD GREEN XL COMPANY 
158 West 45th Street 


New York City 


‘ Please mention Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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An Important Event 


by 
COUNTEE CULLEN 


Best-loved of Negro poets, Mr. Cullen has the distinction 
of being one of the few poets of any race whose works 
are invariably commercial as well as critical successes. 
His first two collections of verse Color and Copper Sun 
established his position in the world of poetry—a posi- 
tion which The Ballad of the Brown Girl served to re- 
inforce. Caroling Dusk, an anthology of Negro poetry, 
is another of his most popular books. It is with great 
pleasure that Harper & Brothers announce a new col- 


lection of verse from Mr. Cullen’s gifted pen! 


The 


Black Christ 


and Other Poems 


The title poem of this new volume is one of tremendous emotional and dramatic 
force. A young Negro, proud and quick with life, is to be lynched for striking 
down a white man who insulted him and an innocent girl. The mob has come to 
his mother’s cabin to lead him away. She falls to her knees in prayer—his brother 
goes mad with blasphemy. . . . This narrative poem is as distinguished as it is thrill- 
ing; the other lyrics show once more that as a poet Mr. Cullen is second to none. 


OPPORTUNITY, 17 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen: Send me the books checked. I enclose $ 


The Black Christ Color [)Copper Sun Ballad of The Brown Girl Caroling Dusk 
$2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.50 


Name Address 
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The LINCOLN SCHOOL for NURSES 


NEW YORK CITY 


Three year course. Open to young women having 
completed a four year high school course and hold- 
ing a diploma, Graduates eligible for New York State 
examination for R. N. 

CAPACITY LINCOLN HOSPITAL—450 Beds— 

New Nurses’ Home 

New York affords opportunity to observe health 
and nursing service of the best in the country. 
Lincoln graduates stand foremost in their profession. 

Special graduate work—Scholarships. 
For information apply to: 
Superintendent of Nurses 
LINCOLN SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
East I4lst Street and Southern Boulevard 
New York, N. Y, 


NEW YORK ACADEMY 
OF BUSINESS 
Stenography Bookkeeping 
Typewriting Civil Service 
447 Lenox Avenue, New York City 


Phone: Harlem 2287 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


East India Hair Grower 
iF USED REGULARLY 


Will Promote 
a Full Growth 
of Hair, Will 


IF YOUR 
HAIR IS 
DRY AND 
WIRY TRY 


EAST INDIA 


Scalp, 


The remedy conutasus medica! properties that go to 
the roots of the hair, stimulates the skin, helping 
nature to do its work. Leaves the hair soft and 
silky. Perfumed with a balm of a thousand flowers. 
The best known remedy for Heavy and Beautiful 
Black Eyebrows, also restores Gray Hair to its 
Natural Color. Can be used with Hot Iron for 
straightening. 


Price Sent by Mall 50c. Postage 10c. 


1 Hair G 1 Te ny Oll, 1 Sha 
air Grower, ‘emple mpoo, 
rections 


1 Pressing Oil, 1 Face Cream and Di 
for Selling. $2.00. 25c Extra for Postage. 


8. D. Lyons, 316 N. Central Ave., Oklahoma City, Ok. 


THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


Organized 1910—incorporated 1913 


17 MADISON AVENUE 


The eighteenth annual report of its activities—ranging from parent-teacher meetings 


NEW YORK CITY 


in Richmond, parks for Negroes in Louisville and Jacksonville, more jobs opened 
to colored workers in Chicago, to Boy Scouts in Baltimore; interracial meetings 
promoted North and South, endeavors to canalize the flow of Negro labor and re- 
search into the actual status of the race—reveals a busy, useful force. A decade hence 


its influence will be even more obvious than today. Foreign visitors realize more than 


we who are used to it the grave problem created by the existence of ten million 
second-class citizens of this Republic. That there has been so little violence in the 
course of the adjustment of relations between the two races is a tribute to both, but 


particularly, perhaps, to the darker; and the work of the Urban League is one of 
the most reassuring pledges for the future—New York Herald Tribune. 


L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD, LLOYD GARRISON, BUGENE KINCKLE JONES, 
Chairman Treasurer 
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Beauty of the 
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3 bothered with 
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Southern Aid Society 
of Va., Inc. 


announces that on January 1, 
1930, it will issue Industrial 
Whole Life, Twenty Year En- 
dowment, and Twenty Pay- 
ment Life Insurance Contracts 


or Policies, in addition to its 


Future Home Office 
Southern Aid Society of Virginia, Inc. present line of superior Three- 
N. W. Cor. 3rd & Clay Sts. 
Richmond, Va. in-one Disability Policies. 


The company also announces the purchase of the pro- 
perties formerly owned by the Mechanics Savings Bank, 
N. W. corner Third and Clay Streets, Richmond, Virginia, 
consisting of 212 and 214 E. Clay Street and 506 and 
508 N. Third Street. It will, after making extensive 
alterations, occupy the main four-story building as its 
Home Office. The remainder of the property will be 
occupied by The Commercial Bank and Trust Company 
and other business and professional groups. 


HOME OFFICE: 


525-7-9 NORTH SECOND STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 
LIFE, HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Operating in Virginia, District of Columbia and New Jersey 
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ONE DOLLAR 


“One silver dollar, payable to the bearer on demand.” 
If you will take a dollar bill out of your pocket, you will 
find that this is what it says on the face of it. 


There is no assurance outside of your confidence in the 
Government that you will receive one silver dollar for 
that piece of paper. Confidence is what makes it worth 
something. 

For over a year we have operated a successful trust 
department. The confidence of our clients is what has 
made it a success. They are sure that we will fulfill their 
wishes. 

Take advantage of this reputation for integrity. Make 
THE DUNBAR NATIONAL BANK the trustee of your 
estate,—it assures the proper execution of your wishes 
when you are no longer capable yourself. 


DUNBAR NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
2824 Avenue at 


“The Friendly Bank’ 


Founded by John D Rockefeller Jr 


PHONES HARLEM tise BSTABLISHED 1887 


Dobbins Coal 


LEO A. DOBBINS, Present 
2215 MADISON AVENUE (New York City) 138th ST. and HARLEM RIVER 


QUALITY - - SERVICE - - COURTESY 


We have been serving Consumers in Harlem for the 


Past Forty Years and Take Pride in Our Reputation for 
RELIABILITY and SATISFACTION to CUSTOMERS 
In appreciation for the patronage of the Colored people 
of Harlem we have engaged the services of Mr. Maceo 
A, Thomas who has been with us for over five years. 
and this year have engaged Mr. Malcolm Cotton as 
assistant to Mr. Thomas. - 


Our Representatives are at Your Service Always 
Mr. Maceo A. Thomas Mr. Malcolm Cotre= 
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